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The Surrender in Washington 


Mar. Duties -can congratulate himself on 
his first diplomatic triumph. Just two 
months after Sir Winston Churchill 
launched the British peace initiative, Lord 
Salisbury has signed a communiqué in 
Washington that indicates clearly enough 
that, though the Americans are still finding 
it difficult to discipline Syngman Rhee, they 
have regained complete control over their 
Western allies. 

We can see the dimensions of Lord Salis- 
bury’s surrender if we imagine for a moment 
that the Prime Minister had not been in- 
disposed and the real Bermuda Conference 
had taken place. Let us recall the actual 
words with which he roused the hopes of 
millions throughout the world, and for 
which he was determined to fight at 
Bermuda: 

I must make it plain that, in spite of all the 
uneertainty and confusion in which world 
affairs are plunged, I believe that a conference 
on the highest level should take place between 
the leading Powers without long delay. This 
conference should not be overhung by a pon- 
derous or rigid agenda, or led into mazes and 
jungles of technical detail, zealously contested 
by hordes of experts and officials drawn up in 
vast cumbrous array. . . It might well be that 
no hard-faced agreements would be reached, 
but there might be a general feeling among 
those gathered together that they might do 
something better than tear the human race, 
including themselves, into bits. 


Sir Winston Churchill’s purpose was 
clear—to break the East-West deadlock by 
personal contact, and in particular to con- 





vince the new rulers of Russia that the 
West has no designs against them and will 
do nothing to impede the liberalisation 
they have initiated. By such an informal 
meeting, he hoped that he could create an 
atmosphere in which formal conferences on 
specific problems would meet with some 
hope of success. 

Whether Sir Winston won or lost, he 
would at least have made sure that this 
idea dominated the discussions at Bermuda. 
But what has happened in Washington ? 
There the three Foreign Ministers, surroun- 
ded by “hordes of experts and officials 
drawn up in vast cumbrous array,” at once 
smothered the Prime Minister’s uncon- 
ventional methods of diplomacy. But since 
the overwhelming public support he had 
gained could not be disregarded, something 
must be substituted for it. Naturally 
enough their minds turned to Germany. 
On this subject the Foreign Ministers or 
their deputies have been wrangling on and 
off since 1945, and the dreary comedy of the 
Palais Rose was continued last spring and 
summer in an even drearier exchange of 
diplomatic Notes, with the Russians re- 
peating their impossible demand “ Back to 
Potsdam”, and the West replying with its 
equally impossible demand “Forward to 
free elections and German rearmament.” 
Here was a field where contact with the 
Russians could be resumed in the confident 
assurance that it would speedily re-create 
the atmosphere of Cold War. But to make 





assurance doubly sure, the Foreign Minis- 
ters have preceded their invitation to M. 
Molotov with a long series of preconditions. 
The Western Powers, they tell us, will 
enter the resumed negotiations on Germany 
irrevocably committed to the following 
propositions : 

1. Whatever happens at the conference, 
Atlantic rearmament will be continued. 

2. Whatever happens at the conference, the 
E.D.C. (including its twe!ve German divisions) 
must be established. 

3. Whatever happens at the conference, the 
Little Federation of Western Europe and the 
Schuman Plan must go on. 

Provided the Russians accept all this in 
advance, the U.S., Britain and France 
cordially invite them to resume discussions 
on free elections and the establishment of a 
united German Government. 

Whether the Kremlin accepts or rejects 
this invitation is a secondary matter of 
psychological warfare tactics. What matters 
is that it is couched in a form which makes 
a genuine effort at peace-making as difficult 
as possible. On May 11, Sir Winston 
observed: “I am anxious that nothing 
in the presentation of foreign policy by the 
Nato Powers should supersede or take the 
emphasis out of what may be a profound 
movement of Russian feeling.” Now, on 
his behalf, Lord Salisbury has agreed to a 
presentation of foreign policy by the 
Nato Powers which not only supersedes 
and takes the emphasis out of the liberalis- 
ing and conciliatory tendencies in Russia, 
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but seems expressly designed to crush them 
before they get so strong that they cannot 
be resisted. 

During recent weeks we. have expressed in 
these columns our doubts whether Sir Winston’s 
speech of May 11 expressed more than his 
personal view, and in particular whether it had 
the support of his Cabinet. These doubts are 
tragically confirmed. With the Prime Minister 
confined to Chartwell, the Government has 
surrendered the independence he briefly gained 
and given up his attempt to mediate between 
East and West. 

This throws a heavy responsibility on the 
Labour Opposition, which next week has ob- 
tained a two-day debate on foreign affairs. In 
this debate it will be Mr. Attlee’s duty not 
merely to support the Prime Minister, as he 
rightly supported him two months ago, but to 
replace him as the spokesman of the British 
people. He must point out the deadly con- 
trast between Sir Winston’s stand and Lord 
Salisbury’s surrender, and make it clear that 
the Labour Party will fight that surrender in 
the House and in the country. It is long since 
a British initiative has been so shamefully or 
s0'speedily betrayed. 


The Far East and Korea 


‘The separate communiqué dealing with Far 
Eastern policy shows just as clearly how far 
Lord Salisbury capitulated in Washington to the 
rigid attitude of Mr. Dulles. An armistice in 
Korea is not to be followed by the admission of 
China into the U.N., nor by a relaxation of 
trade embargoes on Chinese trade. The rela- 
tions between France and the kingdoms of 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam are now on a 
satisfactory footing, and the war against the 
Viet Minh is “essential to the free world.” The 
fact that France is being bled white in this 
struggle is not even mentioned. As for Korea, 
the Foreign Ministers do little to clarify 
the obscure situation left by the talks between 
Syngman Rhee and President Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal representative, Mr. Robertson. The 
desirability of a truce is reaffirmed, with the 
implication that it is to be followed by a political 
conference on the future of Korea. If, after an 
armistice, the Communists resort to fresh aggres- 
sion, the three Powers undertake “to restore 
peace and security” by repelling it. It is 
apparently assumed that Syngman Rhee’s assur- 
ances to Mr. Robertson exclude the possibility 
of a breach of the truce by South Korean forces 
—at least until after the political conference. 

At that conference, the Foreign Ministers 
declare that they will “pursue every effort to 
assist the stout-hearted and sorely tried Koreans 
to reunite peacefully under institutions of their 
own choosing.” But to imagine that there is any 
chance of an agreed reunification of Korea on 
terms acceptable both to the Communists and 
Syngman Rhee is sheer delusion. If the con- 
ference results in stalemate, and Syngman Rhee 
proceeds to carry out his declared intention of 
securing unification by force of arms, relying on 
the military and economic aid apparently 
promised him by the U.S., what is to be the 


British attitude? There is no hint in the com- 


muniqué that Lord Salisbury made it plain that 
the Commonwealth would reject the idea of 


fighting for Syngman Rhee in such a Cause, or 
that he shares the view of enlightened French 
opinion that negotiations with Ho Chi Minh are 
essential in Indo-China. 


Mr. Butler on the Outlook 


The latest trade returns, on which Mr. Butler 
commented on Monday in his speech on the 
Third Reading of the Finance Bill, are by -no 
means encouraging. Despite a rise in exports 
to America—mainly to Canada—the trade gap 
has widened again. Exports to most areas are 
unsatisfactory; and it seems unlikely that the 
recent relaxation of import restrictions in Aus- 
tralia will do more than a very little to improve 
the situation. How far the state of exports is 
due to lack of markets and how far to firms’ 
preference for selling all they can at home is a 
moot point : both factors are obviously at work. 
The rising trend of imports, on the other hand, 
is evidently much influenced by re-stocking with 
essential supplies—to which some coal is now 
to be added in view of the lowness of present 
stocks. Mr. Butler was, of course, probably 
correct in saying that the principal remedy is 
to be sought in higher productivity; but that 
alone will hardly save us if anything goes 
wrong with the American market, or if Ameri- 
can aid to Europe is seriously cut, or again, ‘if 
the terms of trade, which have been moving in 
our favour during the past year, turn once more 
against us—as they may. The report published 
this week by G.A.T.T. gives a clear indication 
of the dangers ahead. United States trade 
policy is under special investigation which will 
rule out any major changes for probably a year 
to come—and the changes, when they are made, 
may easily make matters worse rather than 
better. The existing G.A.T.T. agreements are 
running out, and may or may not be renewed. 
The present level of world trade, the G.A.T.T. 
report emphasises, is dependent on American 
aid, and a fall in this would almost certainly be 
followed by a fresh round of restrictions on 
imports. G.A.T.T. meets again in September, 
but nothing much can be done in face of the 
uncertainties about American policy. Mean- 
while, Japan is knocking at G.A.T.T.’s door, and 
whether it is let in or not, its goods will offer 
increasing competition in the restricted market. 


Oil Price-fixing 


On July 7 the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
subsidiaries, Esso Petroleum and Cleveland 
Petroleum, announced a halfpenny rise in the 
price of their petrol marketed in the U.K. The 
cause was said to be’a recent advance in “ world 
oil prices.” Two days later Shell-Mex and B.P. 
(Royal Dutch-Shell and Anglo-Iranian) and the 
rest followed suit. Between the wars it was 
accepted that the American Gulf market 
decided “ world oil price,” for the United States 
did the bulk of the world’s oil business. Today, 
however, the U.S. is a net importer of oil, and in 
the first quarter of this year 90 per cent. of 
Britain’s crude oil imports came from the Middle 
East. Why should ‘America, a high-cost pro- 
ducer, determine the “world oil price” and, in 
particular, the price of petrol in Great Britain 
where there is an excess refinery ‘capacity and 
where import costs have been brought down by 
the slump in tanker freight rates over the past 
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twelve months? Significantly, Esso Petroleum 
disclosed bumper profits for 1952 a few days — 


after its price announcement. And if anyone 
should be in doubt that the major oil companies 
act together in the fixing of “world oil prices,” 
the Gulf Oil Company announced on July 10 
that its Kuwait subsidiary was raising its Kuwait 
crude oil price by 25’ cents a barrel (Gulf Oil is 
a fifty-fifty partner of the Anglo-Iranian’ in 
Kuwait). Since “world oil price” agreements 
are now clearly a monopolistic practice, the 
British Government should take steps to prevent 
our own price level being determined by them. 


Ultimatum in Egypt . 


As we write, it is still too early to know 
whether General Festing’s high-handed action in 
Ismailia will produce the same kind of disastrous 
consequences which followed General Erskine’s 
attempt to restore law and order in the same 
town in January of last year. In the House of 
Lords, Lord Reading stated that the General 
had not consulted the Foreign Office, though he 
was acting well within his legal rights in setting 
up control points and instituting searches in 
order to liberate the airman abducted by the 
Egyptians. Of course he is. But the real ques- 
tion is whether it is wise for the Commander of 
the troops in the Canal Zone to use such 
methods before redress has been sought through 
normal diplomatic channels. If we want to 
demonstrate to the Egyptians that British con- 
trol of the Base makes a mockery of Egyptian 
sovereignty this is certainly a good way of doing 


so. As a prelude to the reoccupation of Cairo, © 


it makes sense. As the action of a Power 
genuinely seeking an agreed settlement of the 
Suez problem it makes no sense at all. 


Market in Practices 


At the B.M.A. meeting, at Cardiff, a resolu- 
tion was carried demanding that the right to buy 
and sell practices, abolished by the National 
Health Service Act, should be restored.. It was 
a meaningless gesture. What was significant 
was the narrow majority of seven. Six years ago 
this was one of the issues on which the B.M.A. 
fulminated against Mr. Aneurin Bevan when he 
proposed to end this commercial traffic in 
patients. But, this year, the lead against the reso- 
lution was taken by the chairman of the General 


Services Committee who pointed out (quite 


rightly) that such a reactionary move would find 
little support even from the Conservatives. . He 
did not even think it would have the support of 
the profession, and quoted an opinion-sample, 
taken among 60 doctors in Bromley, which 
showed only a third in favour of return to the 
old system. The younger doctors had no 
doubts. Few today could find the thousands of 
pounds necessary to set them up in practice. 
But there were 144 die-hards-in Cardiff, not 
yet convinced of the self-evident fact that the 
basic principles of the National Health Service 
are no longer a political issue. 


Out of Prison 


When the Home Office Committee on-Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies began work in- 


March, 1951, the atmosphere in which it did so 
was inauspicious. Although the appointment of 


Sir Alexander Maxwell as its chairman was 
reassuring, its members were nearly all Prison’ 
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Commissioners or officials of the much-criticised 
Societies, in most of whom the function of self- 
criticism seemed unlikely to be strong enough to 
propose certain changes vital to the work of 
“after-care.” Its Report, published last Friday, 
completely refutes the doubters; it has done 
everything it was thought unlikely to do. It 
recognises the duty of the State to provide “ tide- 
over” maintenance for the newly. discharged 
prisoner; sweeps away the present complicated 
system of Government grants to the D.P.A. 
Societies in favour -of a flat 50 per cent. on ail 
their approved expenditure; and above all recom- 
mends that the Societies, in view of the State 
welfare services now as available to ex-prisoners 
as to anyone else, should “ deepen and develop” 
their interest in after-care—as distinct from mere 
“aid on discharge.” The relatively amateur 
“welfare officers” at present maintained by the 
Societies in some of the prisons would be dis- 
placed by a system of trained social workers in 
all prisons, and would then be available for “ field 
work” among the many former prisoners at 
present in such obvious need of help. Since this 
has always been a numerical problem rather than 
one of goodwill, there would also be an imme- 
diate need (the Report does not refer to it) of a 
national system of “D.P.A.” auxiliaries, sound 
citizens ready to befriend the discharged man, 
spiritually rather than materially, in the 
numerous matters that official-relationships can 
seldom touch. The Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent Report. 


PARIS 
Colonial Entanglements 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: M. Laniel’s 
announcement that, subject only to limitations 
“freely consented,” Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
are to have “complete independence,” has left 
many people here still concerned with the main 
question: “ Will it speed up the end of the Viet- 
nam war?” For there is a party who has not 
been consulted—Ho Chi Minh. Franc-Tireur 
remarks rather grimly that all that is being given 


‘ now to Bao Dai and the Kings of Laos and Cam- 


bodia could have been given to Ho seven years 
ago, and a lot of blood and endless money would 
have been saved. Was the Laniel statement then 
just the official confession of the failure of policy? 
What, indeed, is the basis of the new arrange- 
ment? Is it not that in time Bao Dai, and the 
Kings of Laos and Cambodia will have enough 
troops to manage without the French? That is 
the Plan on which Marshal Juin and General 
Navarre have been working with MM. Laniel 
and Reynaud. Can it be anything but a long- 
term plan? And is Bao Dai meantime (which is 
just conceivable, but certainly not part of the 
present French plan) to come to terms with Ho 
Chi Minh? 

Colonial problems have indeed been in the 
centre of things in Paris. The fury of the colons 
in Morocco over the highly effective campaign 
fer a New Deal in North Africa conducted by 
M. Mauriac and his France-Maghreb committee 
was reflected in the quite unprecedented outburst 
against Mauriac by Marshal Juin (former Resi- 
dent at Rabat) in the stuffy atmosphere of the 
Académie Francaise to which he had just been 
elected. In his reply ‘in the. Figaro, Mauriac 
struck out at the Marshal with almost un-Chris- 
tian violence, and the person who got ah even 
blacker eye was El Glaoni, the notorious Pasha 
of Marrakesh, who has come-to symbolise the 


alliance of the worst kinds of feudalism and 
colonialism. Meantime General Guillaume has 
arrived in Paris, bringing to the Quai d’Orsay a 
letter from the Sultan in which the famous “ peti- 
tion” by the 250 Pashas and Caids asking that 
he be deposed is shown up as a particularly clumsy 
put-up job. The Sultan requests that the French 
Government get down at last to a serious discus- 
sion of Franco-Moroccan relations, instead of 
allowing all this mischievous trouble to be arti- 
ficially stirred up. 

As for Tunisia, the murder of Prince Azzedin 
has helped to poison once again an atmosphere 
which seemed to be gradually improving. The 
killing remains mysterious. If the dead heir to 
the Beylical throne was (unlike the Bey) reputed 
to be a “French stooge,” Prince Sadok, who is 
next in the line of succession, is considered even 
more so. 


ACCRA 
Forward Steps in the Gold Coast 


A Correspondent writes: Two weeks ago the 
Government of the Gold Coast issued a White 
Paper proposing a new series of constitutional 
changes towards self-government. Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, 
has now carried these proposals a logical step 
further by tabling a motion in the House of 
Assembly at Accra asking that the British Govern- 
ment, “as soon as the necessary constitutional 
and administrative arrangements for independence 
have been made,” should introduce “an Act of 
Independence declaring the Gold Coast a sovereign 
and independent State within the. Common- 
wealth.” The timing of these proposals and the 
general trend of Dr. Nkrumah’s speech suggest 


_ . that they are put forward with the approval of the 


Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, and there- 


- fore with the knowledge of the Colonial Office. 


Perhaps the most important of the transitional 
changes proposed in the White Paper is for the 
removal from the Executive Council (now to be 
called Cabinet) of the ex-officio Ministers—British 
colonial servants—who have authority over Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Defence, Justice, and- Finance. 
Alongside of the African Ministers of Justice and 
Finance there would be, respectively, an Attorney- 
General, who would be a civil servant, and an 
Economic Adviser—both of these, presumiably, 
British appointments. There would also be an 
Auditor-General who could be removed only on 
the recommendation of a two-thirds majority of 
the Assembly. Pending Dominion status, the 
Governor would be responsible for External 
Affairs and Defence, for which subjects there 
would be no elected Minister. He would also be 
responsible for internal security and the police, 
but the new proposals would at least enable 
police matters to be discussed in the Assembly— 
a useful advance on the present position, where 
the police are effectively outside Parliamentary 
inquiry altogether. The Gold Coast would also 
acquire some influence in deciding senior appoint- 
ments in the public service, although Dr. 
Nkrumah has lately made it clear that “for some 
years we shall have to continue to rely on the 
services of oversea officers.” 

All these are, of course, proposals for political 
advance within an imperialist economic structure 
which includes the Federation of Central Africa, 
South Africa, and the Sterling Balances. They 
will give Gold Coasters a great deal of scope for 
self-government and self-administration. What 
they will not do, manifestly, and are not intended 
to do, is to loosen.the economic supremacy of 


‘British economic interests; and this, no doubt, is 


one-reason. why a Conservative Government can 
accept them. 


WASHINGTON aoe 
Setback for McCarthy 


! 

A Correspondent writes: The case of J. B. 
Matthews has ended in a serious defeat for 
Senator McCarthy. On June 22, the Senator 
hired him to take.charge of the investigating staff 
of his Senate Committee. Mr. Matthews, who 
has been a clergyman, a close associate of the 
Communists, and then research director for the 
Dies Committee, is said to maintain the largest 
personal file on the U.S. Communists, and is cer- 
tainly an experienced player of the McCarthy 
game. But just before he was appointed by 
McCarthy, he had written an article for 
the American Mercury in which he accused 
“Protestant clergymen” of forming “the largest 
single group supporting the Communist 
apparatus.” 

The protests which followed the announcement 
of Mr. Matthews’s appointment were widespread 
and interdenominational. Answering. a letter 
from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, President Eisenhower at last hit sharply at 
Senator McCarthy, who had announced that he 
stood by Mr. Matthews. “Generalised and 
irresponsible attacks,” said the President, “betray 
contempt for the principles of freedom and 
decency.” Since the three Democratic members 
of the McCarthy Committee had already 
demanded Mr. Matthews’s resignation, and had 
been joined by Senator Potter, the crippled 
veteran who is a Republican from Michigan, the 
President’s intervention was decisive. Within an 
hour, Mr. Matthews had resigned. 

But this was not the end of the case. The next 
day, McCarthy went to his Committee and 
insisted that, as chairman, he alone had the right 
to hire and dismiss the Committee’s staff. By 
this time, however, Senators Symington and Jack- 
son had persuaded Senator McClellan, the senior 
Democrat on the Committee, whose Southern 
conservatism is beyond question, to join them in 
taking the sensational step of resigning from the 
Committee. At the beginning of this week, it 
seemed unlikely that any Democrats would be 
found to take their places. 

Senator McClellan’s decision to join this pro- 
test was followed by the even more remarkable 
attack by Byrd of Virginia—the arch-conservative 
of the Senate—who insisted that Mr. Matthews 
support his indictment of the Protestant clergy 
“or stand convicted as a cheap demagogue, will- 
ing to blacken the character of his fellow Ameri- 
cans for his own notoriety and personal gain.” 
This conjunction of the Right-wing and Fair Deal 
Democrats against McCarthy is a new and impor- 
tant development. For it means that, if the 
President is at last willing to move slowly towards 
a showdown with McCarthy, and can carry his 
usual Senate supporters with him, there may well 
be created an anti-McCarthy coalition in the 
Senate. It is not so certain that such Senate 
maneceuvres will do McCarthy much damage in 
the country at large, where his strength lies. 

McCarthy himself has sought to cover his defeat 
in this encounter by launching a new attack on 
the Administration—this time against the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which is run by Allen Dulles, 
brother of the Secretary of State. So far, how- 
ever, the Secretary has refused to permit officials 
of this top-secret agency to testify before 
McCarthy’s Committee. The question that is 
now being asked is whether McCarthy’s Com- 
mittee can survive as an effective body if the 
Democrats continue to boycott it. It is too soon 
to say that McCarthy is on the run. But the 
events of the last week show that his campaign 
can at least be halted if his opponents can find 
the courage to combine. 


e oe 

Inquiry in 
By insisting that the Evans inquiry be held in 
secret and then rushing it because of his decision 
not to reprieve Christie, the Home Secretary has 
made it certain that the Evans-Christie murder 
trials would strengthen the case for abolishing 
the death penalty. The abolitionist movement 
has taken a long step forward. Nor will public 
opinion fail to notice that this inquiry into the 
seeming infallibility of the law and the police 
sérvice has been conducted by a lawyer and a 
policeman. To remark upon that unfortunate 
pairing of circumstances is not to impugn the 
good faith of the investigators. But it ought to 
have been obvious, to anyone concerned to 
ensure that justice should be seen to be done, that 
the ‘police and the law should be witnesses, not 
arbiters, at such an inquiry. 

‘As Mr. R. T. Paget, Q.C., pointed out in a 

- powerful article in Reynolds’ News on Sunday, 
there was a precisely similar inquiry into the case 
of Walter Graham Rowland at Manchester in 
1947, while Rowland lay under sentence of death 
for the murder of Olive Balchin. In another 
prison a man named Ware had just confessed to 
the crime, in a detailed statement that exactly 
fitted all the known facts; and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal refused to ‘hear him when it 
considered Rowland’s appeal against conviction. 
During the Home Secretary’s inquiry (by a 
lawyer and two policemen) he withdrew his con- 
fession. Rowland was duly hanged; and two 
years later Ware, giving himself up to the Bristol 
police for clubbing another woman in exactly 
the same way, was found to have an irresistible 
impulse to do these things and was sent to 
Broadmoor. 

-But there are probabilities in the Evans- 
Christie case that make it even more disturbing 
than this. The judgment of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in Evans’s case, upholding the 
admission of evidence about the mother’s death 
in a charge concerning only that of the child, 
stressed what it called the “overwhelming 
probability” that both were killed by the same 
person. The removal of Evans meant that 
Christie became the only man who could chal- *} 
lenge that proposition. Having now publicly 
challenged it, he has been privately questioned 
and put-to death. “ Christie’s statements that he 
was responsible for the death of Mrs. Evans were 
not only unreliable but were untrue,” says Mr. 
Scott Henderson. That they were unreliable is 
clear. But what is the evidence that they were 
untrue? The Report cites none which can be 
held to be conclusive. Indeed, the transcript of 
Christie’s death-cell evidence, which is published 
as an appendix, strongly suggests that, by that 
stage at any rate, Christie had lost all power of 
distinguishing between objective reality and his 
fantasies. 

To say that his word is unreliable and then to 
assume that particular parts of his full confession 
are true and particular parts untrue, is unwar- 
rantable, unless there is conclusive corroborative 
evidence. In this case, no such evidence has 
been made available to the public: presumably 
it would have been if it existed. The original 
evidence against Evans would have looked hope- 
lessly threadbare in the light of Christie’s subse- 


the Dark 


quent confession. Yet that confession can be 
discredited only by the assumption of Evans’s 
guilt. 

None of this proves Mr. Scott Henderson’s 
findings wrong. It does, however, mean that 
they cannot be accepted as indubitably correct. 
If, in other words, this week’s inquiry had been 
to determine whether it was Evans or Christie 
who had to hang for the murder of Mrs. Evans 
and the child, the public conscience could never 
feel happy about the hanging of Evans on the 
basis of the Scott Henderson findings. 

Naturally enough, in the light of criticism, 
Mr. Scott Henderson’s report goes at some 
length into the question whether his inquiry 
should have been a public or a private one; and, 
again not unnaturally, concludes that it was 
rightly private. He “mentions some reasons 
why a private inquiry was desirable, having 


Challenge 


regard to the very special nature of the investiga- 
tion to be carried out”; and there are four of — 


them. First, 4 
to see Christie in public, which is a mere variant 
on its not being “ désirable.” 
to study the evidence for himself. Thirdly, the 
evidence of the lawyers and the policemen would 
not have been forthcoming at a public inquiry 
on grounds of “ privilege” (which may be true 
of the lawyers but cannot be true of.the police- 
men). And fourthly, it was necessary to shield 
some witnesses from publicity—which can 
always be done at discretion. 

None of these reasons is strong enough to out- 
weigh the argument that, in this involved and 
gravely disturbing story, all the evidence should 
have been reviewed in public. The million-to- 
one coincidence of the two stranglers in the same 
little house will never win preference, in the 
public mind, over the fact that a possible 
injustice is forever concealed because we have 
killed the only two men who knew the truth. 


to Britain 


IV. THe LAND AND Foop PRODUCTION 


‘Tu Labour Party policy draft makes some dozen 
suggestions for increasing the efficiency of land 
use. Some of them, such as the establishment of 
comparable wage scales, the abolition of the tied 
cottage, the extension of the amenities of life to 
rural workers, are unexceptionable. Others, such 
as the provision of more and cheaper credit for 
farmers, the establishment of district standards of 
agricultural output, a drive for more agricultural 
co-operation, are arguable.. Others again—and 
these the fundamental ones—the provision of fixed 
capital for the improvement of permanent equip- 
ment, the guarantee of farm incomes, and the 
control of local farm practice by County Executive 
Committees, are put forward without any apparent 
appreciation of the serious problems involved. 

The demand for more and cheaper credit to 
augment the farmer’s working capital is a little 
unreal. Bank and merchant credits are still 
available, and, as more than one Member speaking 
in the agricultural debate in the House on July 1 
pointed out, the increased-charge is no more than 
»£10 per £1,000 of credit for each advance of 
1 per cent. in the interest rate, so that any farmer 
who is credit-worthy is net prejudiced by the cost. 
Any “appropriate organisations”’ designed to 
provide working capital will certainly be landed 
with all the lame ducks of the industry, while the 
co-operative credit societies of Continental agri- 
culture would be quite unworkable under the 
extraordinarily diversified structure of British 
farming. The principle.of co-operative credit is 
going bail for one another; and while this may 
work well enough amongst peasant communities 
farming on the same scale and standard, it is 
obviously unsuited in- places where the 25-acre 
smallholder and the farmer of 1,000 acres upwards 
may be farming side by side for entirely different 
markets. For this reason, amongst others, any 
attempts to establish a “‘ standard output per acre ”’ 
for each district and to extend agricultural 
co-operatives are hardly practicable. 

The real problems of national agricultural 
policy centre for the most part in the remaining 
suggestions of Challenge to Britain—capital for 
the permanent re-equipment of the land, guar- 
anteed markets and prices for the farmer’s 
produce, and the effective application of the 
Agriculture Act, 1947, to the administration of the 


land. In each of these matters, the present 
policy is the evolution, or more correctly ‘perhaps, 
the mere continuation of the policy of the war-time 
Coalition Government. While it may be said that 
the need for maximum production is as great, or 
even greater, today, the stark simplicity of the 
war-time economy calls for far more reconsidera- 
tion than it has had from either party. In war; 
the Minister’s. course was clear: he had to 
produce more food and produce it quickly. 
costs did not matter, and the old shibboleths of 
what constituted goed farming—the sacrosanctity, 
for example, of permanent grassland, and the 
rotation of crops—could go by the board. What- 
he had to do was to give the farmers big financial 
rewards for everything demanded of them, 
whatever the challenge to the traditions of good 
farming ; and to flourish the big stick over the 
backs of those who would not play. The big stick 
took the form of County Agricultural Committees, 
made up of landlords, farmers and workers, to 
which were delegated the Minister’s powers ‘to 


dictate the course of farming. On the whole, the: . 
policy worked, and by the end of the war money’ 


was pouring into farmers’ pockets as never before 
in living memory, and output of food had been 
raised, though not proportionately. 

In all this work, Mr. Hudson, the then. Minister, 
had the assistance of Mr. Tom Williams, who 


succeeded him after the General Election of 1945. . 


It would be fair to say that Labour as a party 
has always been better informed about urban than. 
about rural industry, and it was entirely uncritical 
when Mr. Williams proceeded to perpetuate the 
war-time policy in the first years of peace. In 
effect, however, this boiled down to the continua- 
tion and even to the increase of the financial 
inducements to farmers, while the big stick was 
put back imto the cupboard. Agriculture was 
suffering from two generations of starvation of 
capital equipment : the best that the Government 
could do—indeed, the best that another Govern- 
ment can do today—was to. guarantee profits: to 
the industry on a: scale sufficient to cover the. cost 
of the renewal of the. permanent equipment.. -Be. 
it noted, there was no compulsion about. it. 
These “ injections. of capital ”’. might be spent in 
any other way; and be it noted, further,. that 


even this. remedy for. the notorious dilapidation . © 





“it would not have been proper” 4 
Secondly, he had 3 
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of the equipment of the land applied to. only a 
part of the area under. cultivation, the land of the 


- -owner-occupiers. Under the usual contract .of 


tenancy, it is the landlord and not his tenant who 


iB is responsible for the erection of new buildings 
_ . and the maintenance of old ones, and the time-lag 
@ . in changes in farm rentals makes it long before 


the landlord gets his fair share in the artificial 


prosperity of farming today. 


The suggestion of Challenge to Britain is that 
the February Price Review, which guarantees 


prices and markets, “ will continue to be used as 


a means of fixing prices.” How extra fixed 
capital of all kinds is to be “‘ made available for 
buildings, drainage and water supply schemes,” 
if it is to be divorced from the price policy, is 
not explained. On the other hand, it is stated 
categorically that the yearly Price Review “ will 
not be used to make changes in the balance of 
production between different crops.” This ties 
up with the whole question of the administration 
of the land: when the nation is paying the piper, 
surely it can call the tune? The reason given 
for any other course is that “ farmers must be 


‘able to make long-term production plans without 


fear that they will be upset by sudden reversals 
in Government policy ”—an example of the lack 
of technical knowledge of the farming industry 
in the Labour Party. The State may want more 
wheat for human food, or more oats for cattle 
fodder, while the farmer may want to catch a 
boom market in barley for brewing. ‘‘ Long-term 
production plans ” are not going to be seriously 
upset if the -Government indicates national 
advantage in cereal production by an emphasis 
on this or that crop in the Price Review. If 
production is not to be guided by price, it must 
be done.by Direction Orders to each individual ; 
and there is no doubt which farmers would prefer, 
and in which administrative simplicity lies. As 
to the County Agricultural Executive Committees, 
the draft is satisfied that they “‘ have an important 
part to play in the drive for greater production.” 
Is not the position rather that without the stimulus 
of war, and with farming settled down to a 
routine of unparalleled prosperity, the County 


‘Committees, too, have settled down to an easy 


way of life? Surely they would be quite re- 


‘dundant in the’ major reorganisation of land 


administration for which every condition in rural 
England today—the competition for land, the 
location of industry, the development of food 
production, the improvement of rural standards of 
life—is crying out ? 

This brings me to the fundamental weakness, 
the main disappointment of the land reform 
proposals of Challenge to Britain. There is a tacit 
assumption that, in its basic organisation, nothing 
is seriously amiss with the food production 
industry. Farmers may want more capital, 
advanced at lower interest rates ; something must, 
perhaps, be done about the maintenance and 
teplacement of the permanent equipment of the 
land; a little ginger may be needed under the 
tails of the County Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees if the provisions of the Agriculture Act, 
1947, for securing good estate management and 
farming are to be implemented. Surely: all. this 
Suggests no more than a policy of bits and pieces, 
a tinkering with a structure evolved hastily to 
meet a war-time emergency, nothing more, in fact, 
than a shoring-up of a system of land tenure 
admitted on all sides, however reluctantly by some, 
to have served its day. Nothing, apparently, is 


‘contemplated to secure, for example, the rectifica- 


tion of farm boundaries, and the amalgamation of 
hopelessly planned farms and odd little bits of 


land into efficient units; nothing to secure the 


filling of farms coming on the market by com- 





petent farmers with knowledge and experience ; 
nothing to stop the waste of land by “ hobby 
farming,” and to give the young man with brains 
a chance; nothing to interfere with the vast 
traffic in land carried on not to advance food 
production but to enable the wealthy investor’s 
estate to escape some 50 per cent. of the normal 
rate of death duty; nothing, in short, to secure that 
the millions of public money now being pumped 
into the land will do much more than give, even 
to the mediocre farmer, a standard of comfort 
not guaranteed to any other section of society, 
and to augment the value of one particular form 
of private property—landed estate. 

Surely the thing fundamental to agrarian reform 
is State acquisition of all agricultural land. None 
of the desired reforms can be brought about, none 
of the abuses corrected, so long as the ownership 
of land remains in private hands. In the days of 
Gladstone and before the Labour Party was born, 
Left-wing Liberals were turning to this solution 
of the land problem. It has always had a place in 
any Socialist programme. Neither conveyance 
froma private hands into public ownership, nor the 
subsequent machinery of administration, present 
any difficulty ; and it will be a cause of surprise 
and disappointment to many that Challenge to 
Britain has nothing to say upon this vital issue, 
which offers the only permanent solution to the 
problems of efficiency in farming and maximum 
food production. 

C. S. ORwIn 


London Diary 


Exrerts on Soviet Russia are very like archez- 
ologists. Half.a dozen facts and a couple of in- 
scriptions are given; their job is to construct a 
world. It is great fun juggling with these data, 
and those who know the language promptly 
adopt as their own one of a hundred possible 
permutations and combinations, declare it to be 
the absolute truth, and denounce all other ex- 
perts as humbugs. In the case of the fall of 
Beria, the facts permit of three general lines of 
interpretation with any number of differences 
of emphasis. Since Beria was Chief of Police 
and also recently head of the Home Department, 
it is held that he must have been responsible for 
the loosening up of Soviet policy and that he is 
being liquidated because of the consequent results 


in Eastern Germany and elsewhere. Hence it is « 


argued that we are about. to witness a return 
to a tough Stalinism. |The strong arguments 
against this are that Beria has notoriously been 
one of the toughest Security chiefs and that in 
fact the “loosening” policy appears to be un- 
affected by his arrest. An alternative is that 
Beria, the ruthless purger, has opposed Malen- 
kov’s new policy and is paying the penalty for 
opposing the other two triumvirs. There is, how- 
ever, yet a third possibility, which s¢ems to 
me the most likely. It is that Beria had no special 
responsibility for Soviet foreign policy or con- 
trol in the satellite countries, but that he stood 
for the Stalinist war economy of more police and 
less consumer goods in. Russia, which had become 
impossible even before Stalin .died. and which 
the triumvirate at once agreed to reverse. Accord- 
ing to this, I think plausible, argument, Beria 
acquiesced in the relaxing policy but secretly 
plotted to build up personal. power for himself 
which, as police chief and Minister for Internal 
Affairs, he was in an excellent position to do. 


* ‘ * * 


You can pick up odd bits and pieces of 
evidence and make them fit in with these theories 





4 
as you like. It is true, for instance, that he and 
Malenkov in the past have appeared to be very 
close friends, or at any rate, to have been closely 
united in keeping aloof from all Western con- 
tacts. He is reported to have told Mr. Bohlen, 
the American Ambassador, that it was his prin- 
cipal job to make Soviet democracy work by 
seeing that the public held the right views. 
The terms of Pravda’s indictment are not very 
important, since a fallen politician in Russia is 
as automatically accused of plotting with Western 
Powers against the Soviet Union as a defaulting 
soldier is accused in the: British Army of com- 
mitting an offence against the Army Act. But 
the additional charge that he was plotting to seize 
power for himself sounds more likely. Reports 
that his arrest was received with joy throughout 
the country are common form. In Beria’s case, 
such stories are more likely than usual to have a 
measure of truth in them. As head of the police, 
with the worst of reputations, he is likely to have 
been at least as unpopular as the infamous Yagoda, 
who was responsible for murdering so many good 
Communists and was then executed himself for 
the crimes he had attributed to others. Finally— 
and the only really important bit of evidence— 
the signs at present are that the new appeasing 
policy of the U.S.S.R. is being continued since 
Beria’s arrest. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the spring-cleaning of the Stalin 
attic goes on. Lysenko, not long ago the dictator 
of orthodoxy, has been thrown in the dust bin, 
phoney genetics, Order of Lenin and all. The 
Academy of Sciences, which outraged the scienti- 
fic worid by imposing his doctrine and denounc- 
ing those who stood by their scientific opinions, 
has now condemned Lysenko’s Institute for 
“failing to make theoretical contributions of 
practical value.” And that’s that; because the 
only basis of “Lysenkoism” was that this 
peasant-scientist, disciple of the green-fingered 
Michurin, could produce results, and his philo- 
sopher friend, Prezent, could find Marxist justi- 
fication for them. The story went that Musco- 
vites whispered to each other the crack that: 
“If the baby is like its father, that is bourgeois, 
idealistic, mystical Mendelianism. If it’s like the 
lodger, that’s sound Marxist Lysenkoism.” 
Remember that Lysenko was supported by the 
Communist Party and by the Supreme Soviet, of 
which he was a member. The Academy sub- 
mitted. They supported Lysenko, denounced 
the “heretics” like Professors Schmalhausen, 
Zavadovsky, Shebradse and Dubinin. Directors 
of non-conformist institutes were removed. Yuri 
Zhdanov .recanted and confessed his error in 
accepting Mendel-Morgan genetics. Outside 
Russia, statistical geneticists, of whom Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane is probably the most distin- 
guished, were denounced as “reactionary,” 
“ mystical,” “ obscurantist,”.“ feeble,” “ bourgeois ” 
and “ unscientific.” Haldane did not recant; he 
just withdrew quictly from the controversy and 
from the Board of the Daily Worker. I presume 
that the, present Board of the Daily Worker will 
now resign. 


* * *x 


The meeting which launched the British-Asian’ 
Socialist. Fellowship last Saturday was by no 
means the tame official gathering that the cynics 
expected. On the contrary, I gather that the rank- 
and-file delegates listened politely to the speeches 
from the platform, and then took over themselves. 
They were pleased to make Mr. Attlee the Presi- 
dent of the new organisation. But as soon as 
Harry Earnshaw, in the chair, proposed that its; 


Secretary should be Saul Rose, of the Labour 
Party’s International Department, the uproar 
began. Though, for technical reasons, someone 
working in Transport House. can best cope with 
the early stages of orgamtisation, the traditiapal 
suspicions had been aroused. The conference 
wanted an Asian as Secretary. All right, the’ plat- 
form conceded, Mr. Rose should have an Asian 
“assistant.” Order was only restored when an 
Asian was accepted as Joint Secretary, with equal 
status. The elections proceded like an Irish wed- 
ding. For once, delegates felt, they had been given 
a chance to choose their leaders without a block 
vote hanging over their heads. They urged each 
of the Asian speakers on the platform to accept 
office; then persuaded an Indian to become joint 
Vice-chairman with Lady Selwyn Clarke, and 
elected, along with Fenner Brockway and 
Desmond Donnelly, an Indian, an Israeli and a 
young man from Ceylon as the interim committee. 
The officers and the committee would report back 
to another conference a year from now, said 
Harry Earnshaw. Not at all, the delegates cried. 
Another conference in six months, and this time 
the documents must be circulated in advance. 
Moved and carried. I have no doubt that the local 
parties, to judge from the delegates they sent to 
Beaver Hall, will eagerly support anything that 
looks both effective and radical. But I am not 
so sure that the platform, which simply wanted. a 
counter to Communist “fronts,” and the floor, 
which wanted a genuinely independent organisa- 
tion, had the same ends in view. 
* * * 


Dr. Marie Stopes has reproduced in pamphlet 
form her unpublished evidence to the Royal 
Commission on the Press. It can be obtained 
from her direct at 108, Whitfield Street, London, 
W.1, price 6d. Surprisingly, it is a restrained, 
factual and unsentimental document which 
should be widely read especially, perhaps, by 
sincere Roman Catholics who believe that the 
Vatican does not seek to exercise power by 
devious means. Dr. Stopes supports by photo- 
stat evidence her charge of sudden changes in 
newspaper advertising policy towards her clinics, 
books and even advertisments of her poems. She 
includes copies of her letters to various papers, 
including The Times, with blank spaces where 
the answers from. The Times would have 
appeared if Colonel Astor had given permission. 
In: some cases a group of energetic people were 
able, she suggests, to make so much fuss in 
Southern Ireland about references to contracep- 
tion and birth control that the publishers of some 
national Protestant journals were persuaded to 
refuse advertisements that they had been in the 
habit of printing. It is a challenge, I think, 
that cannot be ignored. ‘The papers in question 
had, of course, an undoubted right to discontinue 
these advertisements, but if it is for the reason Dr. 
Stopes suggests, the public should know. 

* * * 


I am very glad to see that Kwame Nkrumah 
may soon be the Prime Minister of the first truly 
African Dominion of the Commonwealth. This 
development in the Gold Coast borrows a great 
deal from the experience of India and Indian 
independence. It is a public admission that even 
if all sorts of things go wrong it’s better for 
Africans to be responsible than for us to try to 
hold a responsibility that we can no longer effec- 
tively or peacefully hold. A great deal of credit 
must go to the Governor, Sir Charles Arden Clark, 
who has known how to win confidence from Gold 
Coasters without losing it in Whitehall; but I hope 
that Gold Coasters will also remember the part 
played by Sir Andrew Cohen when he was at the 
Célonial Office. The best reply to’ those who 


argue that-we-are Se 
these changes could be made by joint agreement, 
pope the Gold Coast wants British officials to 

on helping it for a long time to come. The 
cia ‘nigh ts thine ead aah tok allen ale 
fast-is that Gold Coasters move a great deal faster 
than most people expect. Last year there were 
no African heads of departments in the public 
service. This year there are already two; and I 
see that Mr. Robert Gardiner, who is head of the 
extra-mural department of Ibadan University in 
Nigeria, but is a Gold Coaster by birth, is being 
asked to take over the Gold Coast’s Department 
of Social Welfare and Community Department. 
Educated at Fourah Bay and Selwyn College, Mr. 
Gardiner was for a time on the staff of the trustee- 
ship division at the United Nations: he is a quiet 
but effective man whose appointment suggests 
that Africanisation of the Gold Coast’s public 
service is going ahead on sound lines. 

* * * 


Several bee-keepers have written to say that I, 
and the other villagers I quoted were ignorant in 
our comments on Mr. Park’s immunity 
stings. Anyone, they say, can safely handle bees 
when they are swarming; they are not angry and 
do not normally sting at that time. My expert 
informants, however, add that if you get excited 
and sweat when you handle them, you get stung 
at once. The bee-handler must keep physically, 
and therefore mentally, cool. One friend adds 
that in the days when traffic was mainly drawn by 
horses, bee-keepers were told to keep their hives 
well away from roads because the sweat of a horse 
exasperated the bees; the numerous cases of run- 
away horses in the old days were usually to be 
explained by failure to take this precaution. 

CrITIC 


O RUDDIER THAN 
CHERRY ! 


East German radio stations 
Announce new regulations— 
Fun will break in 
On East Berlin 
Instead of exhortations. 


The Broadcasting directive 
Bans scurrilous invective, 
The barbed attack 
The smart wise-crack 
Are even more effective. 


Producer, planner, writer 

Must make their programmes lighter, 
The loud Ha ha, 
At the vile bourgeois 

Makes Communism brighter. 


They will no longer weary 
With ‘propaganda dreary, 
(Though barring larks 
With Lenin, Marx 
And ideologic theory.) 
A touch more light and airy 
Will now be necessary, 
The joke, or Witz 
To tickle Fritz 
Need not be doctrinairy. 
Sledge-hammer blows omitting, 
They'll change to taunts and twitting, 
And the hearty laugh 
At Party chaff 
Is perfectly side-splitting. 


THE 


Dance music will be cosy, 
The features never prosy. 
_ While truthful news 
Shows Soviet views 
Net only Red but rosy. 


The New’ Sisiesmun end Nation, July 18, 1953 
Though ruddier than the cherry 
The programmes will be merry 
For now Moscow 
Says “Have a Go” 
At entertaining Jerry. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are. awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 

The only complaint a mother had to make at 
Lambeth Juvenile Court yesterday against her two 
sons, aged nine and 11, accused of theft, was that 
they were both “heayy smokers.”—Daily Mail. 
(John Butcher.) 


Listeners should not miss Thursday’s repeat of 
Beyond Human Might, the play about the em- 
blown up with dynamite.—Daily 

Worker. (J. ) 


The Christian who uses public transport on The 
Lord’s Day to reach the auditorium of ‘some emi- 
ment preacher when there are faithful churches 
nearby (even if not of the denomination to which 
one belongs), is a pleasure-seeker quite as much as 
the Sunday tripper.—oy and Light. (C. Austen.) 


After completing a two years’ tour on behalf 
of road safety authorities throughout the country, 
it is clear from the countless questions put to us 
during more than 1,000 demonstrations that in- 
correct feeding is causing serious distress to dogs. 
—Letter in Colne Times. (L. V. Beharrell.) 

If people went to the shore, found no fresh water 
and died of thirst, that was their business, but when 
they found no public convenience either, it became 
the authorities’ concern.—Speech reported in Ayr- 
shire Post. (J. A. Fowler.) 


Universities and 
the Future 


Tue publication of the Report of the University 
Grants Committee for the past five years* affords 


these years but also what is likely to, and what 
should, happen to them in the future. For the 
moment, both because of the economy campaign 
and because of an appalling shortage of buildings, 
the Universities are in a period of what is usually 
called “ consolidation.” That is to say, they are 
digesting the great increase in their intake of 
both students and money—and also of teachers— 
since the war, and are putting into cold storage 
of their projects for further expansion. 
d, with the cessation of the Further Educa- 
and Training Grants to students coming 
of war service, there has been an actual 
in the number of undergraduates from 
peak reached in 1949-50. The fall is not 
large—from 85,000 to 83,000 full-time 
students—but it is appreciable in certain faculties. 
It carries with it no equivalent economies ; for 
during the peak years both teachers and buildings 
were so heavily overloaded that the fall has done 
no more than lessen the pressure on both. The 
Universities, even if they are not to increase 
again in student numbers, or to lengthen courses 
in order to meet evident needs, will be crying 
out for more money for buildings, libraries, 
laboratory equipment, teachers and research 
assistants, and siso for mecting the steadily rising 
costs of existing services. 

Already, the State, through Treasury graiits, 
is meeting about two-thirds of total University 
expenditure, as compared with less than one- 


* University Development : on the Years 
1947-1952, HMSO. Cmd. 3s. 6d. 
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third before the war. Indeed, this is an under- 


- statement, for it leaves out of. account certain 


payments made for special services. The State 
grant has increased in a decade from an annual 
amount of about £2 million to £25 million— 
inevitably, for endowment income has risen but 
slowly and fees have been increased a great deal 
less than costs. Even if they were raised sharply, 
most of the burden would have to be carried 
by public funds in increased scholarships and 
maintenance grants. We have to make up our 
minds to the fact that, under post-war conditions, 
the State has to meet most of the cost of 
University education. fs 

At present, the State is doing this under con- 
ditions which leave the Universities quite 
remarkably free from control. ©The major 
sums are dispensed by the University Grants 
Committee, which consists of academic persons. 
The U.G.C. works directly under the Treasury, 
and quite apart from the Ministry of Education ; 
it-exercises no detailed control over the spending 
of the money. ‘Till last year, there were indeed 
certain “earmarked” grants, given for the 
development of certain kinds of University 
education which were felt to need a special 
stimulus—medicine, dentistry, veterinary educa- 
tion, agriculture, Oriental, Slavonic and African 
studies, and the social studies. These have now 
been abolished, leaving the Universities to make 


their own allocations of the total sum received, 


subject only to'a general understanding that they 
ate not now to “let down” the branches of 
work which they have been specially encouraged 
to expand. The only other clear instruction 
that is now being given them is to pay special 
attention to science and technology; and this 
they are left free to do as they please, except 
that what they can do in these fields depends 
largely on building, for which they get special 
capital grants from the U.G.C. 

Since 1939, there have -been big changes in 
the composition of the student body. The 
proportion of scientific and technological students 
has _grown considerably: the “arts”? have 
relatively declined. There has been, especially 
in the older Universities, an increase in graduate 
studies ; and everywhere there has been some 
A much 
higher proportion of students are being paid for, 
wholly or in part, by grants from public funds. 
There is unfortunately no satisfactory informa- 
tion about the changes which have occurred 
in the “class”? composition. of the students. 
From what evidence there is, it looks as if the 
post-war scholarships and grants have not tended, 
on the whole, to increase the proportion of 
students coming from working-class homes. 
Indeed, this situation cannot easily change until 
a higher proportion of children from working- 
class families stay at school up to eighteen. 
As things are, most of those who continue their 
education tend to go to~ Technical Colleges 


_rather than to Universities—a fact which, incident- 


ally, invalidates most of the comparisons made 
between British and American University educa- 
tion. It is difficult for a country’s Universities 
to be more democratic than its school system. 
The U.G.C., in its present report, takes the 
line that no further expansion in the number of 
University students is likely for some time to 
come, and that there may be a further fall. 
It is clearly of opinion that expansion at present 
would involve reduced standards of entry— 
pending a growth of the higher ranges of secondary 
education. It accepts the need for more graduates 
in science (especially to teaching posts) and 
technology, but s¢ems doubtful whether there 
will be enough openings for even the present 





outflow of “arts” graduates, though “ arts,” 
in the U.G.C. classification, include economics 
and the whole range of social studies. It evidently 
wants an expansion of science at the expense of 
“arts ’—or at any rate regards this as fitting in 
with the prospective pattern of employment. 

If this is to occur, as it probably will, the whole 
question of specialisation is bound to come up in 
a more acute form than ever. Scientific and 
technological courses are becoming more and 
more specialised; and the U.G.C. admits the 
danger that the Universities, under the pressure 
of vocational courses, may do less and less to 
teach their students to think or to give them a 
cultural mastery of the world around them. This 
danger is the greater because, though there has 
been no fall in the average ability of University 
students, despite the expansion of numbers, ‘the 
proportion of both really good and really bad 
undergraduates has fallen off; and the 
“ middling”? students most of all need to be 
taught to think for themselves, and not merely to 
accumulate information. The knowledge of the 
danger has prompted some University reformers 
—notably Lord Lindsay, whose ideas are now 
being tried out at the new University College at 
Stoke-on-Trent—to stress the importance of a 


general “ cultural ” introductory course, includ- - 


ing both “arts” and scientific subjects. But 
this would almost inevitably involve either a four- 
year first degree course or a fourth year of graduate 
studies as a necessary minimum for acquiring the 
qualifications for a job. Lack of buildings and 
teachers rules this out for the present; and the 
U.G.C.° falls back on the more manageable 
alternative of a fourth year for a selected minority 
—which is not a satisfactory solution. 

Indeed, there is no solution within the existing 
limits of buildings and finance, unless the amount 
of. factual knowledge demanded in the special 
fields of study can be reduced. But how difficult 
this is in practice is shown by the current trends 
in medical education. The Goodenough Com- 
mittee recommended a shortening of the medical 
course by reducing the factual burden; but 
actually Universities are tending to make it 
longer. In other fields also, the tendency of the 
professional bodies is to demand more specialist 
training and the accumulation of more and 
more facts, though this obviously tends to leave 
the slower students with less and less leisure to 
think for themselves. 

There is another aspect of the same difficulty. 
Teachers, as well as students, need leisure to 
think ; and for teachers it is particularly important 
to have time both to do some research and thus 
keep themselves up to date in their own sub- 
jects and to follow developments over a field 
wider than their particular specialism. But the 
teaching burden grows heavier, not only because 
there are more students, but also because 
more stress is being laid on the need for 
“ tutorials ”’ as- well as lectures, and for closer 
individual touch between teacher and student. 
University staffs have been greatly increased— 
from 4,000 before the war to 10,000 today—and 
the staff to student ratio has risen from 1 to 10 
to 1 to 8; but, despite this, the average teacher 
has a considerably heavier load, and therewith 
less time for research or thinking. For one thing, 
the burden of administrative work has grown 
immensely, without any corresponding develop- 
ment of secretarial or other help; and there is 
also the financial factor. Outside medicine, 
University salaries are low (and pensions more 
than low) in comparison with those in most 
professions ; and this sets too many teachers to 
earning honest pennies where they can, in order 
to eke out their regular salaries. 
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There is, then, much that is unsatisfactory in 
the position and prospects of the Universities, 
But there is no reason to be gloomy about what 


they are doing. They have come through s 
period of very rapid growth without a fall in 
quality of either teachers or students—and that is 
much, It will do them no great harm if thei 
rate of expansion is slowed down for a time, 
provided that they are not forced actually to slip 
back. Nevertheless, such a pause can only be 
regarded as a period of getting ready for a further 
advance. There is absolutely no reason for 
believing that we are anywhere near providing a 
University education for all those who ate 
capable of benefiting by it, as soon as the schools 
have equipped themselves to give the required 
preparation to larger numbers. The Universities 
are less the preserve of a limited social class than 
they were a gencration ago; but they are still 
not recruiting to anything approaching the right 
extent the children of manual workers. To meet 
the needs of a democratic society, either they 
must expand much further, or there must be a 
great growth of Junior Universities—or whatever 
they may be called—to give a chance of higher, 
not purely technical or vocational, education te 
much larger numbers. 
G. D. H. Cog 


African Federation 


III. WuHere Hope Lies 


On my first day in the Copperbelt this time the 
Northern News of Ndola carried a surprising 
piece of news. I read it twice, not quite believing 
my eyes. “The four General Managers of the 
copper mining companies,” it said, “‘ will meet 
representatives of the African mining union 
tomorrow to discuss certain minor demands.”’ 
The mountain had indeed come to Mahomet:, 


. these four potentates would actually sit round a 


table to listen to the leaders of an African trade 
union. Find me another territory in Africa where 
this could happen: believe me, there isn’t one. 
The mining managers, of course, are not quite 
the blue-eyed boys they might appear from this 
fragment of news. They cannot afford to ignore 
the African miners’ union: after all, it has just 
conducted a three wecks’ strike with unbroken 
discipline, retreated at the right moment, and 
gained a wage award of unexampled magnitude 
in Africa. It has 36,000 paid-up members out 
of-an African mining labour force of about 42,000. 
It has good leaders and good advice ; and the law, 
thanks largely to Arthur Creech-Jones, is on its 
side. But the mining managers probably had 
their eyes on something else as well. By pro- 
moting the status of the African union, they might 
hope to diminish the status of the European 
mineworkers’ union—a manoeuvre very much in 
copper-mining tradition and accompanied, as it 
happens at the moment, by one more onslaught 
on the European union’s position in the industry. 
Even so, the gains in African trade unionism 
in Northern Rhodesia are remarkable enough. 
They are not limited to mining. The smaller 
African unions, it is true, have fallen away a good 
deal in the past two years, thanks partly to faulty 
leadership and partly to circumstances outside 
their control. But the African railway workers’ 


union, led by the vigorous Dixon Konkola, has 
gone ahead; and the Joint Industrial Council 
for the building industry has continued to 
function well. Since the first agreement to be 
negotiated for the building industry in 1950, the 
wage of African building labourers has risen from 
ls. 8d. a day to 2s. 8d., and of first-class artisans 


68 . 


from 8s. to 10s.—perhaps double their wage 
before 1950. 

These events prove once again that Africans 
can go quickly ahead once they are really given the 
chance. With the mining industry, this proof is 
driven securely home. Before the coming of the 
African mineworkers’ union in 1947 there had 
been two great African stoppages on the Copper- 
belt, in 1935 and 1940; and in both cases the 
African mineworkers were shot back to work by 
the police. This year’s big stoppage, on the 
contrary, was both orderly and legal; and the 
Africans conducted it with considerable skill. It 
yielded the lowest grade workers a rise of about 
75 per cent. in pay, and the highest-grade workers 
a rise of about 15 per cent. ; and it established this 
trade union as the most successful -African union 
in British Africa, and perhaps in the whole of 
Africa. Not content with that, Lawrence 
Katilungu and his fellow-unionists have pressed 
forward with non-wage gains. They have achieved 
a long-service and retirement scheme, and a small 
participation in the “‘ copper bonus ”’ that is paid 
to European employees. 

Lately, they have done something even bétter 
than this, and a good deal more difficult. They 
have managed to cause the mining companies to 
disband their much-cherished system of “ tribal 
representatives ’’—a system of indirect representa- 
tion intended to reduce the standing of the 
African trade union, and to act as a convenient 
stooge for the mining companies. 

The victory was dramatic. It was fought over 
welfare. The trade union, understandably, 
claimed welfare as one of its own responsibilities. 
But the companies thought otherwise. After this 
year’s wage award, accordingly, the companies 
seem to have thought that they must make a last 
effort at clipping the wings of the African trade 
union. They decided to inflate the “ tribal 
representatives”? by giving them charge of 
mineworkers’ welfare in the village-compounds 
on the Copperbelt. Personnel managers called 
@ meeting at which carefully selected “tribal 
representatives ’’—nonentities for the most part— 
were puffed up with the present of special 
uniforms and badges, and the promise of a three- 
roomed house for each of them. They were told 
(the minutes of this very private meeting being 
very privately handed by a sympathiser to the 
African union leaders) that they must “ resist” 
the attempt of the African trade union “ to usurp 
the functions of the tribal representatives.” 

Against that, seeing the danger to its authority 
among its members, the union went into action. 
It demanded abolition of the “ tribal representa- 
tives”?; otherwise there might be another 
strike. . . . So the companies were brought to 
agree that a referendum of mineworkers’ opinion 
should be held: if more than 60 per cent. voted 
for abolition, then the “tribal representatives ”’ 
should go. The union agreed, a referendum was 
held—and 96.9 per cent. of the votes were cast for 
abolition. 

This African union, going from strength to 
strength, is now negotiating on three further 
points. It wants the companies to agree to a 
group pension scheme such as the European 
mineworkers enjoy. It is making an indirect 
attempt to secure a closed shop by demanding that 
gains won by the union shall not be enjoyed by 
non-unionists—a demand partly motivated by 
the suspicion that the companies are trying to 
split the union by putting up rival unions. 
Thirdly, it has decided to raise its dues from 
6d. a month to 2s. 6d. a month, so that it can 
increase the number of its paid officials from the 
present handful, can establish a strike fund 
along normal and approved lines, and can branch 


out into educational and welfare activities. 

In Southern Rhodesia, meanwhile, African 
trade unions remain outside the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act, which means that they can only 
strike illegally and cannot benefit from the 
machinery of collective bargaining. But even 
here there is some sign of impending advance. 
Southern Rhodesian African workers are fortunate 
in having at least two strong leaders—Charles 
Mazingeli in’ Salisbury and Joshua Nkomo in 
Bulawayo—and these two, working together, are 
backing the formation of a Southern Rhodesian 
African T.U.C. (African simply because the 
White workers will not co-operate), and the 
demand for full trade union status. 

There are signs as well that the Southern 
Rhodesian authorities may at last understand the 
wisdom of accompanying the growth of industry 
by effective workers’ organisation; although it 
must be said that the education of Whites in 
Southern Rhodesia on the facts of their own 
country seems to be a particularly difficult and 
painful process. But the facts are eloquent 
enough. Non-mining industry in Southern 
Rhodesia goes rapidly ahead : about 60 per cent. 
of Southern Rhodesia’s chronic deficit in balance 
of payments is accounted for by the import of 
capital goods of one kind or another. Europeans 
employed in non-mining industry have increased 
between 1946 and 1951 (the last available figures) 
from 5,060 to 10,200, but Africans in the same 
period have increased from 36,000 to 55,600, and, 
what is perhaps more to the point, there are now 
a good many factories in which Africans supply 
practically all the labour. Federation may have 
some effect in helping this new industrialism in 
Southern Rhodesia, because it may enable the 
Federal Government to substitute the present 
non-discrimination agreement with the Union of 
South Africa (whose industries are more efficient) 
by a protective trade agreement. In those parts 
of the Federation covered by the Congo Basin 
Treaty, furthermore, it will give Southern 
Rhodesian manufacturers a considerable price- 
lead over foreign competitors. 

In these circumstances it is obvious that 
properly constituted and recognised trade unions 
are necessary not only to ensure some degree of 
economic justice for African workers, but also in 
the interests of industrial peace. As things 
stand, there is absolutely no method of classifying 
African labour in factories, so that semi-skilled 
or even skilled labour is generally paid at 
unskilled rates. When big strikes occur, as they 
have on two occasions in the past, they can be 
brought to an end only by ignoring the law and 
negotiating with the strike leaders. All this is 
clumsy, unnecessary, and out-of-date. 

What is likely to happen now is that the African 
workers in Southern Rhodesia will take a leaf out 
of the Northern Rhodesian book, and attempt to 
organise themselves along the same effective lines 
as their brethren in the North. And this is one 
way, during a time of developing industrialism, in 
which federation may possibly help the Africans ; 
and one way in which the British Parliament, by 
insisting that the federal coming-together of 
Europeans should be paralleled by a coming- 
together of Africans, can work to ensure that 
federation does help them. For there will 
certainly be an attempt by the new Federal 
Parliament to ban or limit ‘imter-territorial 
movement by Africans. That may be under- 
standable from the viewpoint of White supremacy, 
but it will have to be resisted. Eventual amalgama- 
tion of the Northern Rhodesian African T.U.C. 
with the nascent African T.U.C. of Southern 
Rhodesia, and the growth of unity between the 
African political congresses in the three terri- 
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tories—these are among the ways in which 
Africans can greatly strengthen their means of 
self-defence in the next few years. 

Bast. DAVIDSON 


Southampton 
Water 


Ar four o'clock every Thursday afternoon 
(in peacetime), for the last fifty years, a Union 
Castle liner for South Africa has left Southampton. 
Occasionally five or ten minutes late, but nearly 
always on the stroke of four. Efficiency could not 
go further: for even a smooth-running port is 
constantly presented with problems absent in 
the routine running of a 

In a very small way, I recently helped to cope 
with the kind of emergency that makes the pattern 
of seaport life. What I did, in fact, was to throw a 
rope ; and I was glad to do it, because whenever 
I travel by water I envy the men whose duty it is 
to throw ropes round bollards. I was out on one 
of the Southampton Harbour Board’s patrol 
boats, and we noticed a light-buoy that wasn’t 
flashing. They work on gas cylinders renewed at 
regular intervals, but the patrol craft always 
carries spares for a buoy which, like this one, 
gives out before its time. So we threw ropes and 
made fast to the buoy, and one of the boat’s crew 
climbed on to it, released the cylinder with a huge 
spanner, and enabled the other men to hoist it 
aboard with a pulley and replace it. All quite 
easy on a bright summer morning ; but I thought 
how unpleasant the job would have been in a 
January gale, how vital in a November fog. 

The Harbour Board, now celebrating its 150th 
anniversary, maintains the waterway for the 
thirteen thousand ships which now use the port 
annually—the port, not the docks, for a long 
stretch of coastline, inchiding the jetties of 
Fawley refinery, marks the distinction. Successive 
dredging schemes, which enable any ship but the 
two Queens to dock or depart at dead low water, 
go to the Board’s credit; the latest massive 
operation cost £750,000. Its survey department 
is continually noting the least shift in the shoals 
bordering the Channel. It maintains buoys and 
lights. It has an information service and a control 
station at Calshot Castle, soon to include a radio- 
telephone link to passing ships. It constitutes 
the local Sea Fisheries Committee and takes 
under its wing the considerable yachting colony 
up the River Hamble. It operates Town Quay 
(not part of the docks), where medium-sized 
vessels load and discharge cargo, and the Royal 
Pier with its pleasure boats. And the total staff 
of the Board is one hundred and forty. 

The port, in effect, is run by a small number of 
men whose paths are constantly crossing, whether 
they are employed by the Harbour Board, the 
Docks Executive, or the shipping companies. 
Southampton is a kind of club—a simile which 
has literal truth, for everyone of importance 
can be found sooner or later in the hospitable 
bar of the Master Mariners’ Club.. Holders of 
shore jobs generally turn out to have been master 
mariners in their time. 

One such is Captain Morgan, the Dockmaster. 
In simple terms, his job is to tell ships where to 
go in the docks and how long they may stay there. 
He wears a protective manner of vigilant mistrust, 
which covers an obvious confidence in his staff 
and a perfect readiness to help all comers, even 
the Press. “‘ Where’s my diary? Pinched from 
under my nose,” he exclaims ; but he knows that 
his assistant is making an entry in it. The diary, 
once recovered, proves to contain a record of 
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notified arrivals and departures, some of them 
altered four or five times.» (“Can’t make up their 
minds,”’ remarks Captain Morgan.) Once the 
ships go to their allotted berths, they are chalked 
up on a wall chart. I tramp round the huge desk 
and notice first a stack of leather-bound volumes 
which record shipping movements for years past, 
in case of claims and inquiries. Then a perplexing 
number of telephones ; quick communication is 
vital in a port, and its key men have extensions 
and even high-frequency radio sets at home. 
And then a regular museum of barographs, and 
gadgets to forecast the tide, the weather, and 
whatever else may complicate the flow of traffic. 
The Captain tells me about dry-docking and ships 
in need of repair. If the job takes longer than 
estimated and the ship isn’t ready to leave its 
berth when he needs it for a newcomer, that is 
his worry. And if there’s a fire, he works in 
consultation with the fire brigade. I learn of 
occasions—in other ports, naturally—when blaz- 
ing ships capsized and sank because too much 
water was pumped in. “ Better to have let her 
burn out,”’ says the Dockmaster sternly. 

Captain Somerwill, regular pilot of the Queens, 
got his Trinity House licence in 1912. Since a 
prospective pilot needs five years as a watch-keep- 
ing officer before he can sit the examination, I 
conclude that Captain Somerwill is older than he 
looks. He began his career as an inward pilot, 
based at Ryde. The outward pilots, based at 
Southampton, do all the piloting above Netley 
and are considered as senior. 

A pilot has no employer and no salary. He may 
work regularly for one or more lines—Captain 
Somerwill is a “ choice”? of both Cunard and 
French Lines—but when he is free he must take 
on any job, be it the lowliest tramp. Consulting 
a well-thumbed diary, the Captain works out 
that he averages twenty-five trips a month. 
After each job the shipowners pay him 
according to the draft of the ship. It seems, then, 
that the “ choice ”’ pilots of the great liners are 
the plutocrats of the profession, as they are 
certainly its aristocrats. But no ; the twenty-five 
outward pilots pool their earnings (so, separately, 
do inward pilots), finance their office and a 
pension scheme, and divide equally what is left. 

Elsewhere in the port I learn that Somerwill 
is a pilot of unrivalled skill. “‘ Hardly a whistle ”’ 
runs the admiring tribute. Pilots give instruc- 
tions to tugs by a code of signals on the ship’s 
whistle ; the more smoothly things go, the fewer 
whistles. ‘“‘ Noisy Jack” is the contemptuous 
sobriquet bestowed on one pilot; I glean the 
name and its origin from the master of the tug 
Calshot. This gentleman, who needs no whistles 
anyway, introduces himself when I come aboard 
as Captain Kearley. He is now employed by the 
Red Funnel Company, was a boy on a tug in 1914, 
and has been A.B., mate, and master on the 
Canute. Though promotion to the larger Calshot 
(a tug and tender) puts him at the apex of the 
tugging world, he regards the Canute as his home. 
There are thirteen tugs in‘the harbour; seven 
belong to Red Funnel, who are on the point of 
launching two more. Besides the normal work, 
the Calshot is kept busy towing from berth to 
berth, tendering when a French or Dutch liner 
anchors in Cowes Roads instead of docking, and 
going on an occasional salvage job. 

Tugs carry a crew of between eight and four- 
teen ; promotion goes by experience and skill. 
Few of the masters have sea-going certificates 
or any other gpg aio * It’s a special 
kind of job, > Captain Kearley explains. 
* A man might aan his ship to Australia, but he’d 
be lost under the nose of the Queen Mary.” 

It takes seven tugs just twenty minutes, from 
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WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


conducting the VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 4 in B Flat, Op. 60 
Beethoven ALP 1059 


Vitava (from “‘ Ma Viast"’) — Smetana 
Overture ‘‘ Manfred,”’ Op. 115 — Schumann 


BLP 1009 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 


conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Excerpts from “‘ The Bartered Bride ”’— Smetana 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’— Mendelssohn 
Overture; Nocturne; Scherzo; Wedding March 
ALP 1049 


conducting the 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Pictures at an Exhibition — Moussorgsky 


(Orchestrated Ravel) BLP 1002 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 95 (“ From 
the New World”)— Dvofdk ALP 1018 


GUIDO CANTELLI 


conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, Op. 74 
(‘ Pathétique’) — Tchaikovsky ALP 1042 


conducting the 


LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 


Tchaikovsky ALP 1001 


conducting the N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony, Mathis der Maler — Hindemith BLP 1010 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


conducting the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90 — Brahms 
BLP 1015 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 1 in A Flat, Op. 55 — Elgar 
ALP 1052 
conducting the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 6 in E Minor 
Vaughan Williams BLP 1001 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM © 


conducting the 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Fifine at the Fair — Bantock 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 
BLP 1016 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


IGOR MARKEVITCH 


conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Le Sacre du Printemps — Stravinsky 


CLP 1003 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


conducting the 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 


Vaughan Wiiliams 


“Wand of Youth ’’ Suite No. 2, Op. 1b 


Elgar BLP 1019 
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‘the moment the gangway is telescoped into the 
wall of the Ocean Terminal, to pull and push the 
Queen Mary into broad water. They move, like 
circus elephants, with a precision and ‘nimble- 
ness that contrast oddly with their stubbly shape. 
Not one seems to be a second early or late with 
its rapid shift of position. I ask whether the seven 
masters and the ship’s pilot confer beforehand 
and agree on a plan. The idea starts Kearley 
chuckling, and he assures me that this is never 
necessary, whatever the ship or the berth or the 
weather. “ We just know.” 

Six tugs peel off to other duties, but the 
Calshot escorts the liner to the Brambles, where 
she makes a sharp turn into Spithead. In fog 
Kearley, linked by radio to the liner’s bridge, 
acts as the great ship’s eyes and reports sighting 
the buoys. The fact that she has radar and he has 
not strikes him as an excellent joke. He con- 
firms Captain Somerwill’s judgment that radar 
is a valuable aid, but no more. In an hour we get 
to the Brambles. The shoals here have a long 
history of evil-doing; I mark their impotent 
malice by the sight of a grey stain of mud swirling 
to the surface on the liner’s wake. Captain 
Kearley recalls that the old Leviathan always 


had to be helped round the bend by tugs. But | 


since those days the Harbour Board has done a 
vast job of dredging at the Brambles ; and besides, 
the Queen Mary, for all her length, is far more 
manoeuvrable than the Leviathan. . 

Sure enough she makes the turn perfectly, 
points her bow toward France, and tells us with 
three long whistles that our presence is no longer 
required. The Calshot whistles in reply and 
turns for home. ‘‘ So we needn’t have come down 
here ?”’ I ask 

“ Ah, you can’t tell,” Captain Kearley says. 
“They don’t all know the Water like I do.” 

MERVYN JONES 


Jeeps, be Jeepers! 


Tunes are all gay now. Ireland’s a land of 
perpetual prayer, a perpetual spiritual Tostal— 
Ireland at home to God! Awerus an Uachtarain, 
the President’s residence, is now a daily levee of 
saints, old ones, and new ones, too. Looka, 
Dan, it’s soldiers we want, and not saints, seeing 
that we’re in the throes of talkative preparations. 
All our generals and colonels, coupled and crossed 
with military experts, are arguing here, there, 
how best to act if tens of thousands of Russian 
paratroopers came dropping down from the 
Irish skies on to Tara’s Hill; or on to the Mountains 
of Mourne that sweep down to the sea. You 
haven’t to think twice to see the pickle we’d be 
in then. That’s our present problem ; though 
some don’t seem to see it. D’ye know what one 
ignorant eejut said when he was told that the 
Russians could come down from the Irish skies 
in swarms? No, then, I don’t, Dan. 

The venomous eejut said it would be better 
and fitter for us to guard against the swarms of 
green flies and swarms of black flies that drop 
from the skies, and destroy the crops. Did he, 
now? Such fellas should be arborised in places 
where they couldn’t be heard talking, Mick. 


Go on, me son. Yow see, Dan, we’re too small: 


to fight the Russians on our own. It isn’t that 
we haven’t the courage. Oh, no; you're right 
there, Mick ; we’re twice too small ; we’d have 
to have help. No use, either, Dan, of looking 
to allies too far off from us, like France or Italy— 
they’d take years to come. So they would, Mick, 
so they would. You see, Dan, Ireland’s so 
important that, in a ‘war, Russia would need to 
take her over within an hour, Does that ring a 


bell for you? Yis; a whole peal of them. -But 
then, what? Well, man we’d have to get help 
at once, at once. Then, what about England, 
Mick? England? Man, alive, she’d be fighting 
for her life, and couldn’t let us have even a police- 
man from point-duty. Well, then, what? 
America’s our only man, Dan. Organised 
battle on our part wouldn’t be worth a damn; 
a guerilla war no good either. So what, Mick? 
What we need, Mick, is swarms and swarms of 
jeeps. 

Jeeps, be jeepers! Yes, jeeps, Dan ; each one 
with a-driver, a spare driver, a commander, and 
a wireless operator. Every able-bodied man in 
Ireland in a jeep here, a jeep there, with a stun- 
gun, hammer and pliers, headphone, and a jeepsie 
walkie-talkie—that’s the one solution, Mick. 
And a trailer to every jeep, Mick—you forgot 
that. - Aw, Dan, use your brains. How could 
a jeep with a trailer attached, jump a hedge ? 
But what would the ordinary cars and pedestrians 
do and the roads buzzing with jeeps? You 
haven’t thought of that.. I don’t like the idea at 
all. Man alive, there wouldn’t be a man, woman, 
child, or chicken, left alive in the country. Count 
me out! Aw, think again, Dan. Looka, if they 
were all done for aself, wouldn’t death on our 
own roads be better than exportation be the 
Bolsheviks to an unknown destination? Think 
again, Dan. What exportation are you talkie- 
walkiein about ? Looka, Dan, the expert writing 
in the papers and the expert talking over the 
tadio put it plain before us all; a nation like 
Russia: who hold fifteen millions and more in 
concentration camps, and has eliminated twenty 
millions more and more be vast and frequent 
purges, man, wouldn’t cast a thought about 
eliminating thousands of Irishmen, women, and 
children, the expert said, or wait to think twice 
before exporting all the rest of us. It would be 
only child’s play, says he, to the Russians. 

A thrue saying, Mick; thrue for you, thrue 
for me, and thrue for all. Pity it wasn’t said to 
the eejut laddo with his black flies and his green 
flies. It was said. It was, was it? I bet that 
bet him. And what. did the eejut say to that 
homer ? And where, says he, would the Bolshe- 
viks find the ships and the trains to export our 
four millions of people, he says: Siberia’s a 
long way off, if you ask me. Huh, huh ; that was 
a sensible question, Mick, and a sensible remark 
for the eejut to make anyhow. How was it a 
sensible remark, and how was it a sensible question, 
Dan. Where’s your brains,man! The Bolsheviks 
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wouldn’t be dhreaming of Siberia, and the Isle 
of Man only a few feet away from our own green 
border. Aha, that had him bet, Mick, I bet. 
He hadn’t had the imagination to think of the 
Isle of Man—the eejut! Divil a bet it bet him, 


Dan. No? No, Dan; he just let an eejeeotic | ; 


laugh out of him, saying, Counting the millions 
of relatives of them in concentration camps, 
with the millions of prisoners themselves, and 
the millions more of relatives of them who’ve 
been purged, he says, making in all hundreds of 
thousands more of bitter enemies to the Russian 
Government, then the nation that can stand to 
that, and then send millions of more parathroopers 


fluttering down through the skies on Erin’s lovely 


shore, is mvincible, says he, an’ we’re wastin’ our 
time in thinkin’ out a way to fight them. 

Did he say that, now ? Wastin’ our time! Isn’t 
that shocking !_ What about our love of counthry ? 
Is that nothin’ to the eejut? Why didn’t you 
counther him with that, Dan? I did. An’ how 
did-the eejut react to it? Looka, says he, prod- 
ding me in the chest with his forefinger, looka, 
if the Bolshevik country is the kinda country 
you’re saying she is, then the Russians that'll 
drop from cur Irish skies on to our emerald sod, 
will be, says he, some poor divils seeking asylum. 
Seekin’ asylum, is it? What, a lunatic asylum 
is it he must be meanin’? No, no; an ordinary 
asylum, man, an ordinary asylum. What ordinary 
asylum? There’s no ordinary asylum. —When 
a body says We’ve taken a certain party to the 
asylum, we mean a lunatic asylum, don’t we? 
Yes, yes; but—there’s no. but about it—an 
asylum’s an asylum; there’s no but about it. 
Yes, there is, There isn’t, I’m tellin’ you. Pm 
telling you there’s different asylums ; for instance, 
a deaf-and dumb asylum. Maybe, but the laddoes 
dhroppin’ from our skies won’t be deaf an’ dumb, 
will they? I know they wont. Don’t try to be 
as big an eejut as the other fella, Mick. 

Who’s an eejut?. You're talking like an 
eejut now. Who's talkin’ like an eejut now? 
You’re talkin’ like one yourself, a full-fledged 
one, too. Wantin’ to flood the counthry with 
jeeps! While -you’re at it, will you kindly tell 
us, who’s goin’ to provide the hundhred thousand 
jeeps to go gallopin’ round an’ lay us all out dead as 
mackerel on the roads of Eireann every man- 


jack of us, an’ every woman-lizzie of us that - 


hasn’t the good fortune to be sittin’ safe in some 
of them! An’ if we put into every one of them, 
as the expert advises, a dhriver, a spare dhriver, 
a commandher, an’ a wireless operator with his 
walkie-talkie, addin’ all them stretched out flat 
on the roads, will you tell us who’s goin’ to 
look afther the common things that have to be 
daily done to keep the counthry goin’? Aha, 
you’re silent now! An’ listen, another thing: 


While America might be dhroppin’ the jeeps, 


what’s to prevent the Bolshies at the same time 
from dhroppin’ their parathroopers an’ fillin’ 
the jeeps as they touch down, to let them go 
scampherin’ all over the roads, takin’ over the 
Tarf Board, the Tourist Association, the Court 
of Chancery, the Hospital Sweep, the Catholic 
Young Men’s Association, the Protestant pulpits, 
an’ the Abbey Theatre, forcin’ the unfortunate 


Sx 


members of Mariar Duce to do point-duty on . 
the roads for them, an’ endin’, maybe, with the | 


plantin’ of a red flag in the hand of St. Patrick’s 
Statue standin’ helpless on a windy hill in the 
centre of the lonely Plains of Meath! That’s 
what your jazzin’ jeeps would do—provide the 
Bolshies with a rapid an’ logical means of 
locomotion ! 


Goodbye, Dan. Think it all over. Roads 


full of cantering jeeps would purse the land 


into safety. 
SEAN O’CASEY 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


: PREDILECTIONS _— 
“Ou I do like Bach.” “Do you? Idon’t. I 
like Chopin.” Thus, in his lecture on The 
Raison d’Etre of Criticism, Mr. Forster gently 
parodies many a solemn debate. The cap fits 


‘all too well. A great deal of the criticism which 


we read or write, or speak during concert 
intervals, amounts to little more when stripped 
of adjectives, analogy and analysis. Of course, 
our responses are not so blank and bleak and 
exclusive as those of Mr. Forster’s pair. Most 
of us respond eagerly to Bach and Chopin 
at their greatest—to the St. Matthew Passion, 
say, or the twenty-four Preludes. It is when the 
great man has an off day that our instinctive 
sympathies reveal themselves. Then the quality 
which seems endearingly characteristic to one 
listener (Bach’s inability to stop, Beethoven’s 
over-emphasis, Chopin’s sentimental dreaming) 
will provoke exasperation in another. 

It is all, no doubt, a matter of temperamental 
affinities and antipathies ; just so, in daily life, 
we take to X and don’t care much about Y. 
But behind simple personal response lies ‘some- 
thing else: our sympathy with this or that kind 
of musical raw material. This explains one 
man’s passion for the music of the eighteenth 
century in general, another’s preference for that 
of the nineteenth. Music consists of several 
(by no means watertight) compartments: of 
melody, harmony and rhythm. Each individual 
and each generation is more alive to one or two 
of these elements than to the remainder. Consider 
the rhythmic element. Throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries rhythms became ever 
squarer and more sluggish, slowing down in 
Wagner and reaching virtual stagnation in 
Delius. There had to be a change, and it was 
violent. | Twentieth-century composers like 
Stravinsky and Bartok injected a fierce shot. of 
primitive rhythm into the hardened arteries of 
civilised music, and the result was at first 
immensely stimulating. To this day many listeners 
continue to find not only excitement but nourish- 
ment in the sort of movement which is called 
*“ Allegro barbaro”” and changes its time- 
signature every third bar. Others, possibly 
because they possess a weaker rhythmic sense, 
feel that these violent pleasures are soon exhausted. 
Such a piece as the Scherzo of Walton’s Viola 
Concerto is certainly thrilling at first, with its 
brilliant, nervous fhythmic jabs, its continual 
twitches and twists like a hare doubling on its 
tracks ; but, speaking only for myself, I have 
found the effect to be subject to diminishing 
returns. 

The physical thrill of rhythmic tension palls 
quickly on me in comparison with the linear 
appeal of melody and the expressive force and 
structural pull of harmony. These two latter 
elements are hard to disentangle: even in 
supreme melodists like Schubert and Verdi the 
beauty of the tunes is partly dependent upon 
fleeting harmonic subtleties. Yet there is always 
plainsong to be reckoned with, and—to jump the 
centuries—Bellini: Bellini, whose harmony and 
rhythm are of the simplest, but who, to the 
surprise of sophisticated critics, can still delight 
a modern audience mainly by virtue of his 
incomparable melody. Of all the elements of 
music, melody is perhaps the most indispensable 
and the most lasting in its effect. 

When we form an opinion about a ‘piece of 
music, we are also much influenced, often perhaps 
without knowing it, by another feature: the 
layout, or texture. Thus, popular audiences are 
stil in love with the massive, sumptuous, 
upholstered layout of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, such as we find in 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and Elgar. Others 
including most modern composers, have react 


violently against this style; Benjamin Britten, 


for example, has become so much averse from 


using the full orchestra that he-can hardly bring 
himself to: do so even in a large-scale festival 
opera like Gloriana: Among the smaller instru- 
mental combinations there are some which 
always seem to me so inherently attractive 
as almost to rule out total failure. -A clarinet 
quintet, for instance, or a horn concerto: surely 
quite a slender vein of invention is enough to 
make plausible and agreeable music out of these ? 
Conversely, there are other combinations— 
some of them widely favoured now—which 
arouse a premonitory chill. Let me own up to 
one: that hardy annual, familiar at so many 
concerts of modern music, the setting of some 
poem or other for speaker (dire word!),* male 
voice choir, brass, piano and percussion. When 
these forces strike up, I feel like Mélisande : 
“Oh! Oh! je ne suis pas heureuse ici ! ”’ 

There are listeners, I know, who find the 
prospect of such sounds as alluring as is, to me, 
the prospect of hearing Sena Jurinac in a Richard 
Strauss cantilena. By an effort of the imagination 
I can put myself in their place. I see that they 
find something soft, sickly and enervating in 
the sheer voluptuous sound of the Strauss, 
whereas, in Schénberg’s Survivor from Warsaw, 
they detect a structural and expressive mastery 
which is hidden from me by distaste for the 
physical medium employed. In both cases, 

iliarity may bring, not enthusiasm perhaps, 
but toleration and understanding. Yet broad- 
minded as we may strive to be, it is hard not to 
suspect, in some of the sound-combinations in 
vogue today, a hint of wilful perversity or sheer 
bad taste. The B.B.C. has recently given us two 
performances of Messiaen’s Turangalila Sym- 
phony, in which commonplace and sentimental 
ideas are overlaid with a monstrous top-dressing 
of assorted percussion, thumping piano and 
wailing Ondes Martenot ; we were stunned, not 
only by the mere decibels of sound unleashed and 
the multiplicity of simultaneous notes, but by 
the inordinate length of the ten movements. 
Then there is that transatlantic novelty, the 
** prepared piano,” with bits of rubber and metal 
inserted among the dampers and strings; and 
the musique concréte of last year’s Paris Festival, 
when a strange medley of pre-contrived electrical 
sounds was mixed into loudspeakers and un- 
loaded at various points in the auditorium. I 
wasn’t there, but I can guess how the conversa- 
tions may have run. “‘ ¥’adore la musique concréte ; 
et vous ?”’ “ Moi, je préfére la musique fluide.”’ 

. ‘DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE OLD VIC RIDES AGAIN 


Two years ago the fortunes of the Old Vic, 
after a series of internal disasters, were at a very 
low ebb indeed. It is excellent news that once 
again the prospects are bright. The season now 
ending, although it was regarded as a mere inter- 
tegnum, turned out highly successful. Bookings 
averaged out at just over 86 per cent. of the capa- 
city of the House throughout the season—a very 
remarkable figure, on which Mr. Hugh Hunt, the 
retiring director, may well congratulate himself. 
This result, it is worth noticing, was achieved 
without the help of big star names, though it is 
also worth noticing that the name of a ‘young 
potential star undoubtedly helped. It was the 
Romeo and Fuliet, excellently produced by Mr, 
Hunt, which set the season off so brilliantly, and 
without doubt Miss Claire Bloom (just at that 
time “‘ released ’’ in Limelight) was a big drawing 
factor, though. of course she would not have filled 
the house on her own without the production and 
the high all-round standard of acting. 

The wide publicity which the films (and the 
radio and television too) give to actors and 
actresses is something for the theatre to work 
with, not to despise, and it is worth remembering 
that the younger players get their names known to 
a wide public as well as the established ones. 
This is something to keep an eye on in the future, 
for Mr. Michael Benthall, the new director, has, 
very wisely and rightly, reverted to. the pre- 
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Olivier-Richardson practice of using the Old Vic - 


as a training ground for young potential stars 
instead of relying on the already established. 
This seems to me to be the most important item 
in the five-year plan that was announced last 
week. We already have now one permanent 
Shakespearean Theatre, Stratford, which regu- 
larly offers the already famous their chance of 
performing Shakespearean parts. The Old Vic 
does not want merely to double this role. In its 
palmy pre-war days it discovered and assisted 
the birth of many of our leading actors and act- 
resses (Sir John Gielgud had, by the age of 
twenty-seven, played at thé Old Vic all the leading 
tragic roles). It is not the least important of its 
functions, then, to persuade up-and-coming 
young players to forswear the easier and (in the 
short run) more profitable path to fame via the 
cinema and the West End success and spend a 
hard year perfecting their technique in Shakes- 
eare. 

. Mr. Benthall begins well, as I hope he means 
to go on, by announcing that Miss Claire Bloom 
will re-join the company next season, and that 
Mr. Richard Burton will partner her as the male 
lead (stiffening will come from two experienced 
players, Miss Fay Compton and Mr. Michael 
Hordern). The two young players are just the 
very kind to whom the Old Vic ought to be giving 
this chance. They are both able now, we may 
suppose, to pick and choose. They both might 
have picked five-figure salaries from the screen, 
and instead they have both chosen the Old Vic. 
All credit to them, and may their example en- 
courage a line of successors. 

The second—or perhaps he regards it as the 
first—plank in Mr. Benthall’s programme is to 
produce ‘all thirty-six of the plays in the First 
Folio in the course of the next five years. Under 
Lilian Bayliss it took nine years to do this, and 
the Old Vic was then the first theatre to have done 
it. Thus it makes an ambitious and interesting 
objective and gives the generation growing up 
the chance of having seen every one of the plays 
at least once. In order to facilitate this programme, 
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the Old Vic will revert to the repertory system, 
playing a different play each night. This nis will have 
two main advantages ; first, visitors to London 
will be able to see more than the one play which is 
all the present arrangement offers them ; secondly, 
since the programme will be fixed only five weeks 
in advance, popular productions can be kept going 
longer and less well supported ones can be 
filtered out. This season the six productions will 
be Hamlet, All’s Well That Ends Well, King John, 
Twelfth Night, Coriolanus, and The Tempest. 
And this season, to give the programme a send- 
off, only Shakespeare will be produced. Other 
classical plays will be introduced into the reper- 
tory the following year. 
other important extension of activities is 
promised, and I hope this will meet with specially 
strong support... Mr. Benthall hopes to expand 
the activities of the Old Vic Club and to produce 
for them on Sunday evenings some of the more 
rarely performed classics, and, if available, plays 
by new authors. There is nothing more badly 
needed in the theatre now than a good Sunday 
night producing Society. This is where as yet 
untried actors, producers, and authors too, can 
hope to get practice and experience, and even to 
e their mark. The absence of such a one has 
rang a sad gap, and the Old Vic is admirably 
placed to fill it. But it does depend on the en- 
thusiasm and numbers of the club member- 
ship. The price of membership is only half a 
crown a year ; and it brings with it the privilege 
of being able to book seats for each of the five 
weekly booking periods a week in advance of the 
general public. This is quite a consideration 
when productions are particularly popular. 
T. C. WorRsLEY 


WATCH AND LISTEN 


Se far there has been nothing in these notes 
about First Reading, the broadcast that has 


taken the place of Mr. John Lehmann’s feature . 


and is a “monthly magazine of new poetry 
and prose.” It would have been manifestly 
unfair to have judged its editor, Mr. John Wain, 
on his first appearance or even on his second : 
he had to be given time to show what he was 
driving at, though even now I confess I find his 
pronouncements a little difficult to follow. It 
was a fine thing to learn that he was about to 
express “a certain point of view about contem- 
‘porary letters,’ but a little disconcerting to 
discover that, 

having got as far as the middle of the twentieth 
century, we ought to be looking both back and 
forward. Looking back, we see that we have passed 
throvgh a period of frontier expansion. 
pioneers, often proceeding by guess-work and 
with equipment they had designed and built 
themselves, pushed out into the unknown and 
established some kind of foothold there . . . But 
a period of expansion has to be followed by a period 
of consolidation . . . The question is no longer— 
how much further can we presson? It is rather— 
what shall we do now we are here ? ’ 

And so to the resounding promise : 

What I hope to ere then, is the work of 
writers who are pre-eminently qualified to admin- 
ister this huge territory and reduce it to order. 

Of course, Mr. Wain does not “ mean that we 
have finished with the spirit of discovery and 
experiment,” but the implication, I think, is 
fairly clear. Our brave new world is over at 
last and the old fogies can be led off to the slaughter- 
house after being festooned with the usual 
sacrificial garlands. After that Mr. Wain: and 
his fledgelings can move in and establish the 
new dispensation. 

However, let us turn from Mr. Wain’s high- 
flying words and examine the work of those 
writers who are ‘“ pre-eminently qualified to 
administer this huge territory and reduce it 
to order.’’. Let us, for instance, consider this: 


In spite of the ravages wrought by his headache, 
Dixon felt happier as he wondered what foods would 
this morning afford concrete proof of the Welches’ 
prosperity. 

Or this: 
Hc remembered his father, who until the war 
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had always worn stiff white collars, being reproved 
by the Ser jeweller as excessively “ dignant ” 


There are sancti better things in Mr. Wain’s 
programmes than these. The first broadcast 
was partly redeemed by two poems from Mr. ' 
G. S. Fraser and the second by Mr. Alvarez, 


who came out with a fresh and angry piece of 


criticism. The last one stays in my mind because | 
of a contribution from Mr. Donald Davie, who 
gave us the sanest analysis 1 have yet heard of 
the problem that faces the Irish writer of today. ' 
But taking the programmes as a whole—what 
can one. say in mitigation ? What is one to make 
of an editor who is so inexact in his language ? 
Or portentously introduces us to an author who 
“has been working on his story for a number of 
years without bringing it to completion, a fact 
which will perhaps be a little clearer in a moment ” 
and then presents us with a piece that is maggoty 
with bureaucratic English—with “ some hitherto 
neglected aspects of the subject,” with “ his aim 
had been the more limited one of obtaining an 
insight into the subject,” with “the main thing 
is that they should see the light of day.” Not 
to mention, “You are fraying my nerves to 
an amazing extent.” 

Now I realise that this is unpopular talk. 
The young should be encouraged—we are all 
agreed about that—and indeed my first instinct 
was to ignore Mr. Wain’s deplorable broadcasts. 
Since then I have changed my mind for two 
reasons. I reflected that if it got about that 


Mr. Wain was giving us a bird’s eye view of modern . | 


literature, many worthier authors might suffer. 
And then I am not so sure that this feature is 
even in the interest of those who appear in it. 
Is there not something faintly ridiculous in 
treating young men, whom some of us have 
never heard of, with the solemnity that should 
be reserved for Mr. Eliot or Mr. Empson? 
Listen to this at the end of a poetry reading: 
WAIN: Yes, that has a very different flavour : 
but did you just jump from one extreme to the 
other, or was there an intermediate stage ? 
ANSWER : Yes, there was a rather long inter- 
mediate period when I felt that my early work was 
altogether too private and it became clear to me 
that I had been using poetry almost as Therapeutic, 
first to solve my own pormene esthetically, and 
then to convey this highly personal solution, which 
might or might not Rove a wider validity, to my 
potential audience. 
But these broadcasts seem to me to raise other 
issues that cannot be dealt with in a short article. 
I shall therefore hope to return to the subject 
next week. 
HuGH MAssINGHAM 
THE MOVIES 
“ Sadko,” at the Continental 
“Innocents in Paris,”’ at the Empire 
““The most outstanding Russian film ever 
screened,” whispers the placard. Well, Sadko 
isn’t quite—or at all—that, but a rather enticing 
fairy-tale from the director of The Stone and the 
Flower and (for those with a longer memory) 
The New Gulliver. Alexander Pushto has gifts, 
of satire, adventure and poetry which might, one 
feels, have been y the whey with more sharpness. 
The years have relaxed satire and increased 
laziness and charm.* (I argue, necessarily, from 
the three films shown here.) Lazy habits of mind, 
nothing else, have made Sadko heavy where it 
should be light. It begins with some scenes of 
operatic tediousness—the hero endlessly defying 
bearded old men in a hall—merely because so, 
presumably, Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera led the 
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way. But the film isn’t opera, though it employs 
the original music incidentally, and heavier 
chains than operatic style without opera could 
hardly be imagined. 

This, however, wears off; the hero sings a 
song at twilight (one of a few scattered through 
the film), a lady rises out of the sea to promise 
him a fish with gold fins, and we’re off. It’s a 
pleasing, simple tale of the search for happiness 
which, after fights, captures, travels and storms 
at sea, he and his little band find at last when 
they come back to Novgorod. Home, sweet 
home, and not Isolationism or anything of that 
sort, is the moral. Sometimes the adventure 
(helped by the music) bustles and dances, some- 
times it makes for prettiness and sometimes for 
fun, and there’s an easy touch of fantasy. 
Delightful is the Eastern episode with its 
Arabian Nights splendour and the humours of 
the game of chess, and hardly less so the visit to 
the sea-king’s realm (an improvement, by the 
way, on Disney). Even more I enjoyed the 
feeling for landscape: two c glimpses, 
in winter and summer, of the birch wood where 
a girl goes to dream of her distant lover, the sun 
rising on the Novgorod domes, the dark cloud 
ceiling over the sea when they set out (beautifully 
3-D), the rocky headlands, and Asian palaces. 
Lackadaisical: charm; and I suppose we ought 
to be more than content with that. 

Innocents in Paris is a_ star-studded British 
film, almost fasci in its staleness. A 
haphazard plane-load of Britishers (as I suppose 
they’d be called), their disparate adventures, end 
of week-end, back to good old E. One can almost 
hear the behind-the-scenes conferences. Who 
have we got in? Alastair Sim, Ronald Shiner, 
Claire Bloom, Margaret Rutherford, Claude 
Dauphin, Jimmy Edwards. Ought to fetch ’em ! 
And the good old tripe? Men officially kissing 
men on the cheeks, snails, feelthy postcards, 
exorbitant taxi-drivers, the Can-Can, the street 
dancing and room-service with sex. Anything 
forgotten ? What about Alastair Sim doing a 
fling on the dance floor? That'll knock ’em flat. 
Alec Guinness did it the other week. ich all 
do it. 

So far as I could make out Innocents in Paris 
had two ideas: one as old as the Grampians, the 
other a shade newer. The old one was the 
Russian diplomat always saying No. The -new 
one was the Englishman who spends all his 
time during a Paris week-end drinking English 
bitter in an English bar. Mr. Jimmy Edwards 
played this part, and got a game of cricket going. 
But Innocents in Paris has foozled its title. It 
should have been—how did shay miss it ?— 
Gay Paree. 

Wiuiam WHITEBAIT 


Mary Cassatt (1845-1927), at the Marlborough 
Galleries 

Anyone who has ever tried to draw a baby will 
know how difficult it is. Even the Renaissance 
painters got round the problem by drawing little 
men rather than babies as such. The only artist 
I know who consistently succeeded was Mary Cassatt, 
the American friend, student and patron of the 
Impressionists. Her babies and very small children 
contain all the original truth that Mabel Lucie Attwell 
distorted by sentimentalization—the big eyes, the 
dimpled smile, etc., all their luxurious languor— 
le bébé sensuel, and, at the same time a dignity such 
as one finds in a Titian Madonna and Child. One 
can explain this in terms of the natural sympathies 
of her sex but the present show of 25 watercolours, 
pastels, drawings and oil paintings proves, as always, 
that achievement finally depends upon draughtsman- 
ship : that is to say, upon observation springing from 
a mature understanding of the meaning of structure, 
and heightened by a sense of—the cliché is unavoid- 
able—the size of life. I am not suggesting that Mary 


Cassatt was a great artist, but then we dre obsessed 
by greatness and the difference between her and, for 
example, Degas or Courbet, both of whom influenced 
her, is not one of kind but of range. Anyway, go and 
look at her watercolour portraits (adults), the quick 
synchronisation between their wet brush strokes and 


the limpid analysis of planes (the images apparently 
“held fast’? by the very surface of the paper as 

a reflection in water), at such pastels as 
Meére et Enfant (No. 9) in which the “ screwed-up ” 
vermilion establishes the tension of the solid forms, 
evokes the pinkness of well-washed “talcum” 
flesh, and also somehow implies the natural nervous 
pleasure in the points of contact between the two 
bodies, or at the painting of the mother’s hands in the 
early canvas La Famille. These explain Degas’s 
remark “fe n’admets pas qu’une femme dessine aussi 
bien que cela.” 

J. B. 


* Alice in Wonderland,” at the Royal Festival 
Hall 

In my youth pink little boys were to be met with at 
fancy dress parties got up as White Rabbits and Mad 
Hatters ; and to the critical child’s eye they were 
obviously the victims of grown-up whimsey, as 
deplorable as they were embarrassing. On seeing 
Michael Charnley’s new ballet for the Festival Com- 
pany I find that my feelings towards Alice in Wonder- 
land characters in the flesh have not changed. The 
creatures, on being transposed into ill-disguised 
human beings, lose their conflicting, fabulous quality 
and gain nothing ; for the brilliance of their conversa- 
tion is gone, while even dancers masquerading as 
animals are grotesque : the perfect grace of a cat or a 
whiting or a snail is quite beyond them. The cari- 
catured humans are far more successful in this ballet : 
the Duchess, the Queen and King of Hearts are all 
lively and convincing; but Alice herself has—via 
Walt Disney—turned into a stagy little bit of goods. 
Belinda Wright, who plays this part, is an exquisite 
dancer, but her performance here is marred by a 
cheap sentiment that makes one of the most genuine 
little girls created in literature, vulgar and stereotyped. 
It seems that Mr. Charnley is most effective in his 
choreography when he gets right away from the book, 
for his dragonfly waltz is a lovely interlude of lyrical 
dancing, set amid a long sequence of .waggish mime. 
Joseph Horovitz’s music is highly competent and 
obviously pleasant to dance to ; but, like the choreo- 


73 
graphy, the decor and the lighting, it lacks sensibility 
towards the essentially atmospheric quality of Alice’s 
dream. In their performance cf Les Sylphides the 
Festival company showed.extremely well. The corps 
de ballet has developed a generous and open movement 
that neither spoils its style nor prevents their keep- 
ing together, while Oleg Briansky and Natalie Leslie 
dance the pas de deux with a harmony seldom achieved 
in this most difficult and most perfect of ballets. 

A. F. 


“ The Moon is Blue,”’ at the Duke of York’s 

Take a Brooklyn country girl, put her on the 
Empire State Building, have her picked up by a 
smitten young bachelor, and send her back to fix a 
steak dinner in the bachelor’s apartments. Into this 
tenth-story Eden insert one of those suave English 
gtass widowers dear to the Anglo-Saxon playgoer. 
Provide your O. Henry heroine with a Scott Fitz- 
gerald Saturday Evening Post situation, and simmer 
in dialogue of the New Yorker golden age. The 
result is the best sentimental comedy that has graced 
the West End for many years. Hugh Herbert’s play 
is tender, witty, ironic, altogether enchanting: it has 
an ache and a kick in almost every line—like drinking 
side-cars to the strains of Gershwin. The scene in 
which the roué offers the girl six hundred dollars 
“without strings,” is worth all Anouilh-and-Fry’s 
pretentious tirades in Ring Round the Moon. Biff 
McGuire’s bachelor is an admirably chivalrous foil 
to the girl and the wise old playboy. As the self- 
indulgent philosopher setting the perplexed young 
on the road to Epicurus’s garden, Mr. Flemyng has 
never put his jagged charm to better effect. His 
wonderful “ double-take ” in the first act deserves the 
jole ! it gets. (Strangely enough, the English do appre- 
ciate good acting when they see it.) As for Miss 
Lynn, one can only say she is perfect and magnopera-_ 
tive. Whether rebutting her true beau’s advances,’ 
translating “promiscooity” into “sleeping around” 
for Mr. Flemyng’s benefit, or diving convulsively for 
his dollar bills, she is the innocent Miss America of 
the convent and the soda fountain. 

J. N. B. R. 
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Correspondence 


LABOUR AND SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Mr. Ralph Morley, M.P., criticises the 
jproposed division of: secondary education into two 
stages because it “‘ abolishes the selective examination 
at 11, but immediately.proceeds to substitute another 
selective examination at 15.” The central High 
schools would presumably accept all who desired 
further schooling if they could profit by it. Does Mr. 
Morley think that everyone should be kept at school 
without discrimination until 18, including those who 
cannot read? ‘There must be selection of some sort 
at some time, but at 15 or 16 it can take a very different 
form from the present selection at 11. Why does Mr. 
Morley suppose that the proposal “ postpones in- 
definitely the hope of raising the school-leaving age to 
16?” When this step is taken there will be a greater 
choice for the 15-year-old than at present, for he will 
be able either to stay on at the secondary school, 
which will provide for an extra year, or move to the 
Tertiary school if he intends to stay longer. 

Mr. Morley says that “the idea of a Secondary 
school from 11 to 15 presents enormous administrative 
difficulties.”’ If so, the difficulties in the way of general 
‘provision of eight-year Comprehensive schools are 
well-nigh insurmountable. Such schools must be very 
large if they are to provide the variety of sixth-form 
courses normal in a good Grammar school, since 
only a small fraction of their intake will stay to pursue 
them. Comprehensive schools for a range of four or 
five years can hold six or seven streams and still be of a 
size to form one assembly, and for a competent Head 
to have some knowledge of his pupils and a thorough 
knowledge of his staff. Why should these schools of 
morte reasonable size, for which existing buildings 
could in many cases be adapted, be harder to provide 
and administer ? 

Mr. Morley’s most baffling statement, however, 
is that “‘ the Comprehensive school did not abolish 
the Grammar school.” A Grammar school has a 
selected entry, and, in order to reach standards im- 
posed on it by the Universities and professions, bases 
its work on the abilities of the brightest of those 
sclected, leaving a considerable number of the others 
{increased by the recent raising of the Certificate pass 
standard) struggling in the rear. It is unlikely that an 
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eight-year Comprehenswe ‘schoel will be able to 
maintain the high academic. standards of the Grammar 
school cxcept by, an abnormally favourable staffing 
ratio. Even in the preposed’ General school, whose A 
stream work will compare with that of the lower and 
middle Grammar school, standards may be expected 
to fall a little, but this must be accepted if we are to 
get rid of selection at 11. 

The resolution from the Cambridge City Con- 
stituency L.P. accepted at Morecambe was “‘ That this 
Conference is dissatisfied with the present system of 
selection of children at 11 for Grammar schools, and 
believes that the best ‘method of providing secondary 
education for all can be found only through experiment 
with various patterns of secondary schooling, including 
its division into two stages, the first of which shall be 
in a Comprehensive school.””: Complete uniformity 
throughout the country is undesirable, and it would 
be wrong to compel the L.C.C., Coventry and 
Anglesey to abandon their experiments. Does Mr. 
Morley serieusly suggest that the Labour Party would 
do this ? S. W.° GREEN 


Srr,—I cannot comment on, the whole of Ralph 
Morley’s letter about the Labour Party’s proposals 
for .Education, but I feel I must correct one mis- 
statement of fact. 


He says that the policy abolishes the selective 


examination at 11, but proceeds to substitute another - 


selective examination at 15. There is no such sug- 
gestion in Challenge to Britain, and the selective 
examination at 15 appears to’exist only in the minds 
of Ralph Morley and others who are whipping up 


opposition to the policy on imaginary points. 
House of Commons. ALICE BACON 


“THE CRISIS OF BRITAIN” 


Sir,—Mr. Crossman raises a question of interest 
(in his review of The Crisis: of Britain and the 
British Empire in your issue of July 11) when he 
asks for a Socialist definition of the difference between 
imperialist “‘ exploitation ”’ of a colonial country and 
the “ constructive development ”’ in a liberated former 
colonial or dependent country, such as People’s 
China or the Central Asian Soviet Republics. 

He suggests that the difference lies, not in objective 
economic facts, but in the political partisanship of the 
observer. 

I would answer that the difference lies in objective 
economic facts, which can be indisputably demon- 
strated to every observer, independent of political 
epinions, 

When the resources of a country, such as minerals 
mined by cheap native labour, are withdrawn from the 
country by a foreign monopoly, whose gigantic profits 
from their sale go mainly, not to raise the economic 
level or living standards of the people of that country, 
but to enrich overseas investors, this is typical imperial- 
ist colonial exploitation. (There are many additicnal 
forms, in relation to cash crops, terms of trade, etc.). 
Thus, to take the example of the Nigerian tin mines 
(see Mining, Commerce and Finance in Nigeria, edited 
by Margery Perham, 1948), in 1937 the value of ex- 
ports was £2,496,000, the total profits £1,249,000, 
and the wages of 36,142 Africans employed £36,142. 
Each African tin. worker produced a value of £69 
tin exported, and -received of this £9 2s. or 3s. 6d. a 
week, equivalent to less than one-seventh of the value 
produced. Profits amounted to £34 11s. per African 
worker, equivalent to a rate of surplus value of 380 
per cent. 

What of “ Colonial Development and Welfare ”’ ? 
This term, incidentally, implies an official distinction 
between “development”? and normal commercial 
exploitation. The total issues under the Cclonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1945 during the 
five years under the Labour Government from 1946-7 
to 1950-1 amounted to £41,588,576, equivalent to 
less than 4d, per week per head of the population of 
the colonial empire, or less than the profits of a single 
major ‘imperialist combine in one year, e.g. Royal- 
Dutch-Shell £190 million gross profits in 1950, Anglo- 
Iranian, £115 million, or Unilevers, £66 million. 

The contrasting Socialist policy of assisting the 
people of a backward former colonial country to end 
their dependent colonial économy, build up industry, 
modernised agriculture, and an all-round balanced 





economy, and raise living and social standards, is 
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illustrated by the Central Asian Soviet Republics, 


which under Tsarist colonial rule were on a level 
equivalent to the poorest and most backward areas of 
India or an African colony, and today are on an econo- 
mic and social level equalling or outstripping many 
European countries. Alongside the modernisation 


- of agriculture and vast increase-of agricultural output 


there has been a gigantic development of industry, 
so that the industrial output now exceeds the agri- 
cultural output ; electric power per head is twenty- 
seven times the level of neighbouring Middle Eastern 
countries ; illiteracy has been conquered ; the number 
of full-time students in Uzbekistan is 71 per 10,000 
of the population, as against 16 in Britain ; the number 
of doctors in Uzbekistan is 1 per 895 irihabitants, as 
against 1 per 1,000 in France and in Britain, or 1 per 
133,000 in Nigeria. If Mr. Crossman can show even 
one-tenth part of these results in any colony of im-~ 
perialism, we could begin to believe his contention 
that the difference:is one of phrases and not of facts. 

May I beg space for one last important point of 
correction ? The main thesis of my book is to bring 
out the disastrous consequences of ‘imperialism for 
Britain, and not simply for the colonial countries, 
and to show that the imperialist economic structure 
and its outcome underlie the chronic crisis, deficits 


on the balance of payments, crushing overseas military _ 


expenditure, dependence on the United States, etc. 
The assumptions of this imperialist basis and its, con- 
sequent arms, policy govern also the new Labour 
Party draft programme Challenge to Britain with 
its resulting black economic prospect. The Crisis 
of Britain and the British Empire endeavours to 
present a constructive alternative, not only for the 
Empire, but to solve Britain’s crisis. Mr. Crossman, 
who appears to treat it as only a book about the 
colonies, ignores this main thesis and does not make 
clear whether he agrees or disagrees with it. 
R. PALME Dutt 


THE TRAFFIC WAR 


Sir,—Your contributor, Norman McKenzie, in his 
article, ““ The Traffic War,’’ does well to distinguish 
between road expenditure to increase the size and 
number of roads to accommodate the growing number 
of vehicles, and expenditure to make the roads safer 
and reduce the number of accidents. 

Much confusion has been caused because the road 
haulage interests have sought to exploit public senti- 
ment on road accidents in order to bolster up their 
case for road expenditure which should be argued 
on financial and economic grounds. Such arguments 
must take account of the fact that there is already a 
tailway system which can handle many more passen- 
gers and much more freight than it does today. No 


less eminent an authority than Lord Llewellin, a former _ 


Minister of Transport and President of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, said in the 
House of Lords last year: “I do not believe that 
this is the moment at which any Government should 
deflect a large amount of manpower and national 
effort to a vast scheme of improving the reads of 
this country.” 

On the safety aspect of road improvements, Sir 
Alker Tripp, a former Assistant Commissioner of 
Police for the Metropoiis, said : “ Country lanes that 
are narrow and winding can as a rule remain narrow 
and winding : they are safer so. Their office is to serve 
the need of the countryside and every single ‘ hazard ’ 
in their course steadies the speed of vehicles and dis- 
courages invasion by the fast driver. So-called im- 
provements will often build up an accident record 
on a road that has* been virtually accident free} the 
road had previously been so dangerous as to be safe.’? 
At the same time safety and traffic flow can be in- 
creased by improvements in built-up areas, some of 
which necessarily will cost a good deal of money. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the various 
factors affect the accident trend. Apart from pro- 
paganda account must be taken of the continuous 
work of highway authorities within the limits of their 
resources, the greater proportion of children escorted 
to and from school by parents, school crossing patrols, 
school buses, pedestrian crossings and the sheer 
instinct of self-preservation in the face of growing 
dangers. But the sombre fact is that at present, in 
spite of all these factors, the number and severity of 
accidents are steadily increasing. _. 
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-Only a Royal Commission can sift the facts about 
_ «oad safety in the way they need to be sifted, in the 
- © full light of publicity. This need in no way delay the 
_ introduction of any measure for reducing accidents 
_ . about which there is general agreement. 

- . The Pedestrians’ Association. T. C. Forey 
44-45, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Secretary 


THE CASE-HISTORY OF J. F. DULLES 

Sir,—A report from your Washington correspon-_ 
dent in your last i issue concluded with this categorical 
statement : 

“The spectre that is haunting Mr. Dulles at this 
moment of choice is the memory of the abortive 
Warsaw Rising.” 

There is food for thought in this. One wonders 
how such personal information becomes public. Does 
it arise out of the routine journalist’s interview? 

N.S. & N. Correspondent: Good morning, Mr. 
Dulles. How are you to-day? 








j. F. D.: Terrible, terrible. . . . 
N.S. & N. Corr.: I’m sorry to hear that. What’s 
the. matter? 


j. F. D. : ’'m haunted by the spectre of the abortive 
- Warsaw Rising. 

Or is the subject dealt with by an official state- 
ment? TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: I, John 
Foster Dulles, do hereby give notice that I am 

--haunted by a spectre, the said spectre being the 
memory of the abortive Warsaw Rising. Given under 
my hand, this day. . . 

Or perhaps your correspondent is an intimate in 

the Dulles household, and it happens this way: 


N.S. & N. Corr. : *Morning, cep How did you 
«sleep? Still haunted? : 

j. F. D.: Yup. 

N.S. & N. Corr. : Same old spectre? 

j. F..D.: Yup. 

N.S. & N. Corr.: The abortive Warsaw Rising? 

j. F. D.: Yup. 

N.S. & N. Corr.: That’s bad. But I still think it’s 
the cheese. . . . 

Or was the whole matter uncovered by an organisa- 
tion for Psychic Research? 


Interviewer : One last question, Mr. Dulles: have 
you ever had manifestations from the World Beyond? 

j. F. D.: Have I? I still do have. 

Int.: That’s most interesting. What form do they 
take? Signals? LEctoplasm? 

j. F. D.: Ectoplasm nothing. I gotta specter. 

Int.: A spectre? What sort of spectre? 

j. F. D.: The abortive Warsaw Rising. 

Int.: Oh . . . I see. 

I do not wish you to think that I am disposed to be 
flippant about American foreign policy, or about a 
tragic historical event. But you will probably agree 
that the baldness of your correspondent’s statement 
encourages a certain extravagance of speculation. 

J. A. TERRAINE 


MALTHUS’S GHOSTS 


S1r,—In his interesting article, ““ Malthus’s Ghost,”’ 
Mr. Ritchie Calder writes that “‘ with a population 
excess we are subsidising babies through family 
allowances because the birthrate has dangerously 
declined.”? This, surely, is a misconception of the 
raison. @’étre of family allowances in this country. 
They are meant as a corrective to the wage system 
which, through its inability to take account of differ- 
ences in the family responsibilities of wage’ earners, 
conduces to poverty as the size of the workman’s 
family expands. (During the inter-war years, this 
was the principal cause of poverty in this country. 
As Lord Boyd Orr’s Food, Health and Income revealed, 

-in the °30s, between one-fifth and one-quarter of 
Britain’s child population belonged to. the largest 
families and the lowest family income group, in 
which income per head was less then ten shillings 
per week and expenditure on food averaged four 
shillings a week.) 

In so far as family allowances operate to raise the 
-birthrate, this is to be regarded as a by-product rather 
than as the primary aim of the scheme ; and it is 
highly questionable whether i in this 
country in this matter would be found to differ from 
that of other countries. where family allowances were 

introduced as part of a “‘ positive population policy,”’ 
but failed in their objective. RICHARD CRANFORD 


RACIAL EQUALITY 
 Smr,—Since you seem so interested in the question 
of Racial Equality in Central Africa, perhaps. you can 
tell me how it happens that nearly 90'per cent. of the 
total land area of Northern Rhodesia (a country the size 
of Germany with’ a population of under two million) 
has been permanently alienated or set aside as “ Native 
Reserve”? or ‘‘ Native Trust Land” (for Africans 


only.) 

_ And also how it happens that if a ‘“ Coloured,” 
Eurasian, Asiatic or European wishes to hunt game 
(and“what other relaxation does Central Africa offer ?) 
he must pay a licence of £2 (low enough I admit) to 
shoot a strictly limited “ lead,’ whereas an African 
pays only 2s. 6d. (!) and may then shoot almost what 
he likes ? 

Whereas Game Laws may seem a fairly trivial 
matter here in Europe, I can assure you that they 
assume a certain importance in a country where the 
meat of one elephant may be worth £150 and the 
tusks worth £100! 

I have to remind you also that the harshness and 
unfairness of outmoded Game Laws played some part 
in Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, and an even greater part in 
influencing the French Peasantry to join forces with 
the (otherwise alien) Paris “‘ Commune ”’! 

Finally, I have to remind you that Europeans did 
build the Railways, Post Offices, and Hotels in which 
they are discriminating against the African. I am 
not aware that Africans ever created the land or the 
Fauna wherein they (and their Political Officers) are 
discriminating against us. ~ 

Indeed, I am not aware that the Negro ever created 
anything. 

Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. E. MUsPRATT 


KENYA PRISONS 


Smr,—When Peter Evans writes about the conditions 
under which Mau Mau prisoners are incarcerated 
in the Old Fort Jesus prison at. Mombasa, he does, to 
my mind, seem to miss the point. For many years 
I was a doctor in both Kenya and Tanganyika, and 
was always closely associated with the prisons. They 
have always suffered from gross over-crowding. 
This in itself is no great hardship to the Africans ; 
they are accustomed to it in their own homes and 
places of work, and they seem to like it. Whilst in 
prison, the African is invariably fed on.a diet at 
least twice as liberal as that to which he is accustomed 
at home, and I rarely found a prisoner who did not 
put on weight and become healthier on his prison diet. 

What is disquieting is that the Kenya Govern- 
ment, no doubt for good security reasons, has found 
it mecessary to remove a mountain people like the 
Kikuyu from their cool highland homes on Mount 
Kenya and the Aberdares where they normally live 
between 6,000 and 8,000 feet above sea-level, to the 
hot, humid, malarial coast. People in England 
do not appreciate what a difference there is, in every 
respect, between tribes such as the Kikuyu and the 
coast Swahili. They have no commen language, 
religion, customs or dietary habits, and to take a 
Kikuyu to Mombasa is just as much a change of 
environment as banishing a Finn to Sicily. There 
is in addition the considerable risk of malaria. The 
Kikuyu has built up no resistance, as most of his 
country, owing to its altitude, is malaria free. This 
is a very real danger; the non-immunised African 
adult with his first attack of malaria is every bit as 


ill as the European in similar circumstances, and even | 


black-water fever in non-immunised Africans is not 
unknown. 

Peter Evans’ portrait of a visiting justice to Fort 
Jesus is rather unworthy, and should be disregarded. 
Such reporting tends to distract with sentimental 
political twaddle from what is really a very practical 
issue. DoNALD LATHAM 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C.1. 


SWARMING AND SUCH 
Smr,—Stingability appears to vary with the indivi- 
dual. I have seen Mr. A. W. Gale of Marlborough 
(whose bees produced 50 tons of honcy in 1949) 
manipulating some of his colonies without veil or 
gloves. He received one sting on his finger, due’ to 
picking up his handkerchief with a bee in it, although 
he handled them not nearly so gently as I have been 
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me ogps3 et were stung. Perhaps Mr. Gale 
can explain why. 

On another occasion some bees on my allotment 
were busy stinging a neighbour, but were perfectly 
docile when I came to handle them. They continued 
to worry him as we each worked on our allotments. 
It may have been because he sweated freely. 

I have found in my early bee-keeping days that the 
bees appeared to know I was a novice, and did their 
best to persuade me not to be a bee-keeper. With 
amazing speed they would find that my only vul- 
nerable spot was the occasional slight gap’ between 
my gloves and sleeves. 

Mr. Park would probably suggest that Mr. Denny 
put some of his clearer boards on a little earlier ; 
that is, if Mr. Park approves of: such new-fangled 
stratagems, 


Thornbury. D. H. CupmMore 


EGLANTINE 
Sm,—I have not seen the latest version of Madame 
Cécile Serel’s autobiography; but the unusually 
credible anecdote involving D’Annunzio, which is 
mentioned by your reviewer, seems to have lost some 
of its point owing to an ambiguity. in the English 
translation. 


Alluding to the description of D’Annunzio “ twisting 
a branch of eglantine into a crown of thorns,” your 
reviewer comments that “ eglantine has no thorns.” 
She is presumably taking “eglantine” to mean 
honeysuckle. But the French word églantine means 
wild rose . . . a fact which restores its full romantic 
value to D’Annunzio’s gesture, for as all country-bred 
people know to their cost, the wild rose is quite 
exceptionally thorny. 


Paris. DAPHNE WOODWARD 
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Books in General 


Toa biographer the early formative years of a 
writer must always have a special fascination: 
the innocent eye dwelling frankly on-a new un- 
explored’ world, the vistas of future experience 
at the end of the laurel walk, the voices of older 
people, like “‘ Viziers nodding together In some 
Arabian night,” the strange accidents that seem 
to decide not only that this child shall be a writer 
but what kind of a writer this child shall be. 
The eleven-year-old Conrad prepares his 
school work in the big old Cracow house where 
his father, the patriot Korzeniowski, lies dying : 


There, in a large drawing room, panelled and 
bare, with heavy cornices and a lofty ceiling, in 
a little oasis of light made by two candles in a 
desert of dusk, I sat at a little table to worry and 
ink myself all over till the task of my prepara- 
tion was done. The table of my toil faced a tall 
white door, which was kept closed; now and 
then it would come ajar and a nun in a white 
coif would squeeze herself through the crack, 
glide across the room, and disappear. There 
were two of these noiseless nursing nuns. Their 
voices were seldom heard. For, indeed, what 
could they have had to say? When they did 
speak to me it was with their lips hardly mov- 
ing, in a cloistral clear whisper. Our domestic 
matters were ordered by the elderly house- 
keeper of our emergency. She, too, spoke but 
seldom. She wore a black dress with a cross 
hanging by a chain on her ample bosom. And 
though when she spoke she moved: her lips 
more than the nuns, she never let her voice rise 
above a peacefully murmuring note. .. The air 
around me was all piety, resignation and silence. 
Stevenson is scared into Calvinism at three 

years old by his nurse Cummy: “I remember 
repeatedly awaking from a dream of Hell, cling- 
ing to the horizontal bar of my bed, with my 
knees and chin together, my soul shaken, my 
body convulsed with agony.” 

The young James at thirteen finds himself 
‘overwhelmed and bewildered” in the great 
Galerie d’Apollon with its frescoes by Lebrun 
and the great mythological paintings of Dela- 
C"O1X. 

I shall never forget how—speaking, that is, 
for my own sense—they filled those vast halls 
with the influence rather of some complicated 
sound, diffused and reverberant, than of such 
visibilities as one could directly deal with. To 
distinguish among these, in the charged and 
coloured and confounding air, was difficult—it 
discouraged and defied; which was doubtless 
why my impression originally best entertained 
was that of those magnificent parts of the great 
gallery simply not inviting us to distinguish. 
They only arched over us in the wonder of 
their endless golden riot and relief, figured and 
flourished in perpetual revolution, breaking 
into great high-hung circles and symmetries of 
squandered picture, opening into deep outward 
embrasures that threw off the rest of monu- 
mental Paris somehow as a told story, a sort of 
wrought effect or bold ambiguity for a vista, 
and yet held it there, at every point, as a vast 
bright gage, even at moments a felt adventure, 
of experience. ee: 

It is impossible not to hear in such memories 
the opening of the door: in some such moment 
of “piety, resignation and silence” Conrad’s 
brooding note of sombre dignity and laconic 
heroism was first struck, just as the Master of 
Ballantrae may have been buried alive in Steven- 
son’s nightmare as years later in the Canadian 
wastes, while the great wide air of glory and 
possessions and “ bold ambiguity” was breathed 


into James like a holy ghost at Pentecost in the 
great Paris gallery, where the spoils of Poynton 
gathered round the schoolboy and Madame 
Vionnet bloomed from the ceiling, a naked 
Venus. 

Mr. Edel, in the first admirable volume of his 
three-volume biography*, leaves James at the 
age of 27, the education over, the writing just 
begun. It is a testing volume, for here the 
greater part of the material has been supplied 
with incomparable glamour and cunning by the 
subject himself, in A Small Boy and Others and 
Notes of a Son and Brother. Mr. Edel, with 
great scholarship and freedom from undue 
reverence, works his way in and out of this 
luminous smoke-screen: he never allows James 
to escape completely into the sense of glory. 
The grand old man of Lamb House has been 
shaped undoubtedly by these early years, but he 
was not a mere bundle of sensibilities, he was a 
man of great toughness, not unaware of the 
legend he was creating. A whole European visit 
of the James family must be eliminated from the 
autobiography, because it was one too many, an 
untidiness—it might have given an impression 
of a certain levity in the old Swedenborgian 
father. We are glad that Mr. Edel digs it up, 
just as we are glad to be reminded, as the old 
James recalls the young James’s ardent Oxford 
pilgrimage, among “the perfect prose of the 
Gothic,” which seemed to him (but did it at the 
time?) “a kind of dim and sacred ideal of the 
Western intellect—a scholastic city, an appointed 
home of contemplation”—of less intellectual 
preoccupations: “His constipation,” William 
writes to another brother, “has been reduced 
to very manageable limits.” 

The young James emerges from under Mr. 
Edel’s scrutiny more appealing, more honest 
even in his ambiguities, than the autobiographies 
let him appear. There was always a discrepancy 
between the James of the autobiographies and 
the James of the early letters—no doubt he 
was “a passionate pilgrim” in this astonishing 
old feudal world of Europe, but he was also in 
his letters more young, vividly alive . and 
irreverent than the old man later allowed for. 

To crown my day, on my way home, I met 

His Holiness in person—driving in prodigious 
state—sitting dim within the shadows of his 
coach with two uplifted benedictory fingers— 
like some dusky Hindu idol in the depths of its 
shrine. ... I have heard in the papal choir a 
strange old man sing in a shrill unpleasant 
soprano. I’ve seen troops of little tonsured 
neophytes clad in scarlet, marching and 
countermarching and ducking and flopping, 
‘like poor little raw recruits for the heavenly 
host. 

The character in The Altar of the Dead, with 
his rather stifling reverence for a faith he 
couldn’t share, would never have dared to be so 
amusing. Strether would have been more 
cautious—perhaps Chad ... but Chad had 
his Madame Vionnet. If only at this period of 
his life, one is tempted to exclaim, James had 
had one too! The sexual relationship has this 
enormous value, that a bed contains a woman, 
a human being and not a sense of glory. It is 


* Henry James: The Untried Years. 1843-70 .By 





Leon EveEL. Hart-Davis. 25s. 
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impossible to be vague in bed, it is even difficult 
to be ambiguous. ; 

In these early years the heaviest smoke-screen 
has always surrounded the mysterious accident 
that happened to James, during “twenty 
odious ” minutes, when he was helping to work 
a pump at a small fire. (It was almost like filial 
imitation, for his father had lost his leg on a 
rather similar occasion.) Many absurd theories 
have been built upon this vague misfortune— 
some have even maintained that James was 
literally castrated. I remember many years ago 
being taken to task for suggesting that the acci- 
dent was not in fact serious, but that its mystery 
and importance were deliberately inflated by 
James to explain his non-participation in the 
Civil War—in which his younger brothers be- 
haved with exemplary gallantry. A sense of 
guilt may well have been responsible for James’s 
exil in Europe—he had no wish to face the 
returned heroes or to watch their shabby future 
—and for his almost hysterical participation 
in the first world war. Mr. Edel has organised 
a great deal of evidence to support this view— 
even James’s own self-conscious words: “To 
have trumped up a lameness at such a juncture 
could be made to pass in no light for graceful.” 
(The Old Pretender perhaps was trying to con- 
fuse us with an elaborate double bluff.) Within 
three days of the fire—so Mr. Edel reveals— 
James was travelling and “ radiantly” visiting. 
Mr. Edel’s summing-up could not be bettered. 

The hurt is “horrid” but it is also “ obscure.” 

It is a “catastrophe” but it is in the very same 

phrase only a “difficulty.” It is a passage of 
history “most entirely personal,” yet apparently 
not too personal to be broadcast to the world in 
his memoirs, even though when it happened he 
kept it a secret and regretted the necessity of 
making it known. It is also “extraordinarily 
intimate” and at the same time “awkwardly 
irrelevant.” This is perplexing enough. Jamés 
compounds the mystery by giving no hint. of 
the kind of hurt he suffered, although at various 
times during his life he complained of an early 
back injury, which he usually dated as of 1862. 
That he should have chosen to omit all specific 
reference to his back in his memoirs is signifi- 
cant; in some way he seems to have felt that. by 
vagueness and circumlocution he might be- 
cloud the whole question of his non-participa- 
tion in the Civil War. To the error of omission 
—“ error” because of the consequences of his 
reticence—must be added the effect of his 
elaborate euphemisms: the use of the words 
intimate, odious, horrid, catastrophe, obscure 
and the. phrase most entirely personal. These 
had an effect not unlike that of the unspecified 

“horrors” of The Turn of the Screw. His 

readers were ready to imagine the worst. 

There is a freedom and clarity in Mr. Edel’s 
first volume which promise well for the follow- 
ing volumes. The middle years are about to 
begin, arid on these—apart from the letters, the 
unfinished autobiography and stray hints in the 
introductions to the novels—James himself has 
provided little material. Yet it was in these 
abandoned years behind the facade of the social 
figure, Half Moon Street breakfasts, dinners in 
Cadogan Place, memories of Mrs. Greville and 
Lady Waterford, “my group of the fatuously 
fortunate ”—that the greater ambiguities stand 
like the shapes of furniture in a great house 
shrouded in dust sheets Now the lights are 
about to go on, a hand will twitch at the sheets, 
and James himself, who nosed with such sensi- 
tive curiosity around the secret in The Sacred 
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q Fount, would surely be the last to complain of 


a detective of such gravity and honesty, even 
if he should have to come to deal with what 


_ James might have considered the “all but un- 


speakable.” 


GRAHAM GREENE 


DISCOVERY 


~ . It seems we have discovered 


A land of birds, like standing corn, 
A land peopled only with echoes 


_ And exiles, crowding the shell-girt rock. 


They stand, committed to silence. 
It is as if we have banished them there, 
Or as if in them we once betrayed 


The secret of our nature. 


At sundown we disembark among ghosts 


* On turrets and gables of aquamarine 


To reach through nightmares of peacock-ice 
The castle and crystal turrets of childhood. 


Walls all glistering with the lustre of cut glass 
And cornices dripping with stalactite we scale 


.-To.come face to face with fright herself, 


‘ 


Still upright in a mammoth full of hair. 


‘ There is no advance across pale landscapes of 


memory, 

Full of murderous ridges and rock-shadow. 
These are the deserts of eternity 

Lost in the tideless pull of the moon. 


With not the least glide in the world 

We plunge on through eras where 

In the Tertiary Period, among tropical forest, 
Magnolia blossomed, with cactus and caddis-fly, 


Bd op earth slipped away from the sun, 

man borne backward in "the tide, 
And dissctution crystallised, to be sealed 
In the book called history, underground ; 


And the sea rose on a thousand wings, 

And coasts shone out like craters in the moon, 
And skua, clinging to these cliffs, 
Wove nests of detritus. 
: J. F. Henpry 


MAP-MAKERS 


After the journey we can fill the map 
We shall not need ; that map can only show 
The journey that we need no longer go 


Because we know its contours. And we love 
Only what has not yet a certain shape ; 
The love we feel is the dimension to 


Any great work, it is completed powers, 
when we survive 
Beyond the journey and the mapping. Ours 


Is will to steer upon a wider course 

Not charted afterwards, not Acme by love, 

But yet to be the finish and the cause. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


DETAIL 


Fingers groping for a tiny dent 
In the smooth surface of the timeless monument ; 


Eyes exploring a circumscribed and boundless 
section of the mountain ; 

Sweat pricking the skin and the hot blood 
mounting ; 


Toes tensed above nothing, above infinity, 
On a ledge that is next but one to the imaginary : 


An infinitesimal detail in one’s life, 
Bi a cd epeinies on the blade’s edge of a 


CHRISTOPHER HANCOCK 


THE INFORMER 


Witness. By WuITTAKER CHAMBERS.. Deutsch. 
Ss. 


The spiritual autobiography of Whittaker 
ibers—on whose perjured word Alger Hiss, 

and with him the whole New Deal, was found 
guilty of disloyalty to the American way of life— 
is not only. a fascinating political document but 
a literary work of horrifying power. Since 
Kingsley Martin discussed its larger implications 
in this journal when it was first published in 
the United States, I confine my attention, in 
noticing this excellently produced British edition, 
to the personality it reveals. The parallel which 
springs to mind is John Bunyan. Witness is our 
century’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the confession of an 
abject sinner, who has repented in agony and 
now humbly exults in testifying to a loathsome 


past, which has been thrown off like Christian’s 


den. Was Bunyan a psychopath, or a saint, 
or a bit of both? Could he distinguish sharply 
between his memories and his visions? It doesn’t 
matter in the least, because his writings are 
literature, not legal evidence. But in the case 
of Chambers this- question haunts the reader 
from the first page to the last. I have no doubt 
whatsoever of the sincerity of his conversion from 
Communism to Quakerism, or of the genuine- 
ness of his conviction that he was appointed 
by God to sin, to be saved, to testify and, through 
his testimony, to save America. He sees his 
whole life as providentially ordained, the 
miserable childhood, the years in the Communist 
underground, the kindling of the inner light, the 
years of spiritual convalescence, divided between 
Time Inc. and the farm he loves, and, finally, 
the supreme moment when he is called to destroy 
Alger Hiss, himself and his wife in order to 
defeat Satan. 

What distinguishes him from Bunyan, as it 
distinguishes the twentieth century from the 
seventeenth, is the death urge which, on 

s’s own account, has been the motive 
of his life and the inspiration of his writing. He 
knows that the man who informs against his 
friend must destroy his own soul by the act of 
betrayal. 


There is in men a very deep-rooted instinct that 
oe may not inform against those whose kindness 
affection they have shared, at whose tables 
they have eaten and under whose roofs they have 
slept, whose wives and children they have known 
as friends—and that regardless of who those 
others are or what crimes they have committed. 
It is an absolute prohibition. It is written in no 
book, but it is more binding than. any code that 
exists. If of necessity a man must violate that 
prohibition, and it is part of the tragedy of history 
that, for the greater good, men sometimes must, 
the man who violates it must do so in the full 
consciousness that there is a penalty. That 
penalty is a kind of death, most deadly if a man 
must go on living. It is not violent. It is not 
even a deepening shadow. It is a simple loss of 
ing as when a filter removes all colour from 
the light. I felt its foretouch. It was soon to 
be on me. 


And again: 
I cannot ever inform against anyone without 
— something die within me. I inform with- 
pec mF easure because it is necessary. Each time, 
lies only in the certainty that, when enough 


has died in a man, at last the man himself dies, 
as light fails. 


Even for God’s elect, says Chambers, the 
wages of sin is death, and the informer, though 
he does God’s will in testifying, wounds himself 
mortally by so doing. No wonder the idea of 
suicide was his lifelong preoccupation! No 
wonder he attempted on two occasions to kill 
himself while he was giving his evidence to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities! Here is 
a divided soul, a pacifist at peace with himself 
in the regenerate calm of the Quaker convert, 
but also a tortured neurotic, who reflects on his 
brother’s suicide in the following terms: 
That this world was dying both brothers knew. 
We differed as to how to face the fact. My 


brother’s way had the grace of disdain and simple 
. This view I understood. In 


subtraction. . 





7 
In so far as I was gentle, 


rt, I shared it. 
shared it. But I was not only gentle. Deep 

- within me there was a saving fierceness that my 
brother had a If you kick my dog in the 
stomach, though I have refused to fight one 
hundred times, and will refuse again, that time 

I will wait and fight to destroy you. I cannot 

help myself. Within me there is a force. It says 

that that gentleness, which is not prepared to kill 
or be killed to destroy the evil that assails life, is 
not gentleness. It is weakness. . It is the per- 

manent temptation of the Christian who, in a 

world of force, flinches the crucifixion which alone 

can give kindness and compassion force. 

The man who uses the symbol of the Cruci- 
fixion to describe the destruction of an enemy, 
and yet believes himself to be a Quaker, reveals 
a riven personality. There are passages in 
Chambers’s description of his childhood which 
remind us of Edgar Allan Poe. Here are tales 
of mystery and imagination which chill the 
reader, but the trouble is that they are pre- 
sented as statements of fact and not as the visions 
of the story-teller. I now see why Lord Jowitt 
remarked in his recent book that, having read 
this autobiography, he could no longer accept 
Chambers as a credible witness in a court of 
law. But the Hiss case had a significance far 
beyond the actual trial of one man. It is an 
awe-inspiring thought that, through the self- 
immolation of this tortured soul, the New Deal, 
with all its achievements and aspirations, was 


also killed. 
R. H. S. Crossman 
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The essential fact about the collection of plates, 
which Messrs. Skira offer us is that, though 
expensive, it is so much cheaper than the journey 
to Pompeii. Why is it that these pictures remain, 
even to those (like the reviewer) who have 
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Puffins 
by R. M. Lockley 


A worthy successor to Lockley’s classic 


book on Shearwaters. The surprising 
events of the puffin’s year are described in 
the amusingly human behaviour of this 
sociable sea-bird, particularly of two 
mated pairs and a chick. 

27 photographs, 45 drawings by NANCY 
CATFORD, colour frontispiece by CHARLES 
TUNNICLIFFE. 18s. 

Book Society Recommendation 





Georges Duhamel’s 


novel of the human clashes 
of these uneasy times 


Cry out of the 
- Depths 


The story of a ruthless man of business 
in Paris, a man of ambition who forges 
his way to success regardless of family, 


friends, and colleagues. 
Translated by E. F. BOZMAN. 12s. 6d. 
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depended upon the palest printed reflections. of 


_ them, so fresh and so magnetic, so full of a far 


from archaeological meaning? We know, by 
normal standards, almost nothing about them. 
Probably what we have of ancient painting is 
simply a random sample of minor, provincial 
productions, miraculously preserved. But possibly 
Campanian art was quite cxceptional—the rich- 
ness of a school in which the Villa of Boscorcale 
was mot a rare masterpiece seems past belief. 
Much of this painting is evidently Greek in 
origin : some of it may none the less be national 
or local in character. But we cannot tell precisely 
what, and may never be able te. This ignorance, 
even when as ably and informatively camouflaged 


as it is by Dr. Maiuri, is fundamental. It amounts, 


to nothing less than an inabilityto judge the 
originality or the quality of any surviving picture. 
Yet for some reason it does not greatly matter : 
these paintings—fire or indifferent, whichever 
they are—have a profound significance, and a 
significance, in particular, for painters. 
Historically, one thing is clear: Campanian 
painting was a renaissance art, in the. sense that 
it was based on a revival of received types. We 
can indeed imagine we see; in some of the. assorted 
styles of which there is evidence, combinations of 


derived forms with primitive simplicity of re-' 


presentation or naturally flowering, rhythmical 
linc, which are analogous with the developments 
of tke fifteenth century. The analogy may be 
illusory or false, but it is impossible to overlook 
the existence side by side with these styles, of 
others (whether developed in succession or not) 


corresponding not only to the Hellenistic Baroque. 


but also to a specifically pictorial and very recog- 
nisable Rococo phase. 


and, finally, the very vision and touch of a 
Campanian Guardi—that is startling, It is also, 
I think, strangely inspiriting, and this tells us 
much about European art and about ourselves. 
These analogies are not technical : one could not 
have believed that so much of the character of 
our own art could exist apart from its major 
technical discoveries. There are ‘few. direct 
historical links : the later pictorial.cycle developed 
almost independently of the first. . The lesson, 
and the consolation, lie in the discovery of 
constant elements which underly all painting in 
Europe, and the discovery, too, that renascence 
may have been, after all, the perpetual internal 
condition of its tradition. 

If we fancy, or fear, that the logic behind the 
stylistic development of the last five centuries, 
is now inapplicable, or the chance result of social 
and ideological circumstance, this knowledge 
may sustain us. The logic, the common element, 
and the range of its metamorphoses, were full 
grown before our styles or our society were born. 
The achievements of our epoch, even its caprices 
(its Monsu Desiderio, for example, and the 
lightest hieroglyphic dash of Constantin Guys) 
are not so much anticipated by the past as re- 
vealed by it to be inherent in what painting means 
to European man. 

Historical method exaggerates, or used to, 
the extent to which tradition is continuously 
transmitted through direct influence. This idea 
of history gives painters an obscure sense of 
weariness, and it does historians no good to 
conceal from themselves how often it fails to fit 
the facts. It is equally possible to: imagine that, 
whatever of style is directly transmitted or not, 
the essential inheritance is an idea, an attitude 
to the pictorial surface and its potential image, 


in which, like a nucleus, everything else is con- ' 
tained. It is perhaps for its intimation of this, : 


for the sense that a common possession far 
deeper than style is within us and alive, that 


the journey to Pompeii, or a substitute for it, 


has for some painters (and some historians) a 
special value. Renoir luckily managed to afford 
the trip, but few are now so fortunate. 
was a real opportunity here for colour reproduc-_ 
tion and the publishers have risen to it. Nothing 


‘would not, for example, 


An ancient Carracci! 
or evea (from the House of the Dioscuri) ai 
Luca Giordano is not perhaps unexpected, but. 
to recognise a Salvator, Ghezzi, Baschenis,’ 


There’ 


else in their luxurious series justifies itself 
so well. 

Mr. Reynolds’s book, though delightful, is 
by no means so necessary. He is concerned with 
pictures in which the “ Victorian scene is repre- 
sented with recognisable exactness’ ; he begins 
with Wilkie’s Chelsea Pensioners. This is, in a 
way, an unpromising start—among works of the 
time G. R. Lewis’s H harvesters are 
both more recognisable and a better anticipation of 
the element in Victorian painting, a smaller one 
than Mr. Reynolds supposes, which has some- 
thing directly to do with real life. The hint is 
confirmed : he likes what is, in the current view, 
diverting as well as what is realistic, and finally, 
when his last point against “significant form ” 
has been driven home, it remains uncertain 
whether he does not enjoy scandalising the 


‘reader whose tastes remain behind the fashion 
‘best of all. The game of scoring off the Victorians 


is certainly obsolete, but the level of critical 
discussion here does not suggest that that of 


scoring off Mr. Clive Bell is due for any longer. 
‘life. Mr. Reynolds is an excellent historian. ; 


if his attentions here were seriously engaged he 
allow essential inscrip- 
tions on otherwise incomprehensible pictures 
to go untranscribed, nor would he fail to discuss 


‘photography, which stimulated and then broke 


the realistic movement—even Carlyle’s references 
to Tait’s malodorous photographic apparatus 
are missed. The art for which Mr. Reynolds 
is looking is that of the illustrators—they are 
reproduced in a haphazard selection which 
looks like an afterthought—while the true defence 


-of many of the pictures which he very reasonably 


likes is surely not as realism but as popular 


-mythology. In Orchardson (plate 89) the serenity 


of a profil perdu and the rhythmical swing of a 
bustle «announce not so much, I suspect, a 
pattern of manners, as a popular myth which 
became a popular joke. His lady is the archetype 
of all those heroines who, as their ultimate 
retort, “‘swep’ out.” Most readers will make 
a number of delightful discoveries among these 
plates. The book has another, quite exceptional 
usefulness. Just asthe Skira -volume is the 
present for a serious painter, this is the very art 
book to give to anyone who is not greatly inter- 
ested in art. 
LAWRENCE GOWING 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


W. B. Yeats: Letters to Katharine Tynan. 
Edited by Rocer McHuGH. Clonmore & 
Reynolds. 18s. 

Here, at last, we have the fledgling letters of 
the young Dublin poet who as yet is all feathers, 
but has managed to make a first hazardous flight 
to London. It was not a happy flight, and these 
are not fine letters. But in the afterlight of a 
poetic life that grew so painstakingly to majority, 
and of a personality so fully revealed by Yeats 
himself (William Tell his wise wife called him), 
they are uniquely important documents, and we 
are grateful to Dr. McHugh who has carefully 
re-collected them from the obscurity of a Cali- 
fornian library. 

In 1887, at the age of 22, the gentle dreamy 
Willie Yeats (Symbolical Bill my uncle christened 
him) was plunged by his parents into the whirl- 
pool of London ; like a diver in deep seas he clung 
anxiously to this life-line of correspondence with 
the poet, Katharine Tynan, whom he had met 
two years before in Dublin. His letters bubble 
with provincial protest: ‘“‘ Any breath from 
Ireland blows pleasurably in this hateful London.” 
“It can give me nothing. I am not fond of the 
theatre, literary society bores me, I loathe crowds.” 
He has all the home-bred arrogance of shyness : 
—‘ I have met some literary men over here with 
the usual number of bons mots and absence of 
convictions that characterises their type.” It 
was a shyness which later he corrected with a 


, Mask, but to the end of his life he remembered 


how Oscar Wilde 


disapproved of the colour of 
his shoes. 


He has, too, the prickly heat poe 


-Chambers’s _ Encyclopedia. 
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“T hate journalists. They have all made what 
Dante called the Great Refusal. That is, they 
have ceased to be self-centred, have given up 
their individuality. The shallowest people on the 
ridge of the earth.’? He shows a growing interest 
in Irish themes for his poetry: Ireland for him 
spelt integrity; it. preserved him from loss of 
self. Though he might mount his horse and gallop 
madly off in all directions—into folklore, theos- 
ophy, politics, art, the occult—yet he kept his 
probity: “‘ All seems confused, incoherent, in- 
articulate. Yet this I know, I am no idle poetaster 

~ Some day I shall be articulate.”” The early 
draft of Innisfree which he sends to Katharine 
Tynan is evidence of this; 3; here is the clear 
visionary core of the poem, a little ballooned, as 
usual, and clouded by the verbiage which after- 
wards he was to remove so ruthlessly. 

These London years were worrying ones for 
the gifted and devoted Yeats family. The brilliant 
J.B.—The Prodigal Father, Willie called him— 
painted portraits largely for little money. * Jack 
is drawing ‘Menu’ cards and ‘ Race’ cards.” 
“Lily goes every day to William Morris’s to 
embroider. So far she gets thirteen shillings a 
week.” “Lolly is teaching at a Kindergarten 
School in Bedford Park but will get no payment 
for a year.”” “I send the 5s. I owe your father,” 
writes Willie to Katharine bc gat “I was about 
to send it some time ago . . . but there was a 
sudden. call for ‘money—we were 
houses.”” ‘ Evi went into the family 
“ swally-pot.” “I was at Morris’s last night. He 
says he makes only a hundred a year by his books, 
all told.”’ 

It was a serious business for the young Yeats. 
“TI have written lately everything with a practical 
intention, nothing for the mere pleasure of writing, 
not a single scrap of a poem all these mon 
He was copyist, editor, commentator by turns, 
but mostly he wrote for magazines. ‘“‘I am to 
write a series of articles on the difference between 
Scotch and Irish fairies for some new paper. 
These articles are to be done on approval. . . All 
will go well if I can keep my own unpopular 
thoughts out of them. To be mechanical and 
workmanlike is my present ambition. I must be 
careful in no way to suggest that fairies, or some- 
thing like them, veritably exist.”” He hopes for 
work on the Dictionary of National Biography and 
“When I cannot 
write my own thoughts—wishing never to write 
other people’s. for money—I want to get mechani- 
cal work to do. Otherwise one goes into the 
whirlpool of insincerity from which no man 
returns.”” London at the end of last century, 
differed from the London of today. “In those 
days,”’ said an elder poet to me once, “ the editors 
of most papers made a point of keeping the crumbs 
for the poets. Nowadays they don’t.” 

These letters give a pleasant but scanty picture 
of the Yeats household, of the carefree Jack 
shouting Sligo nonsense-rhymes about the house : 

You take the needle and I’ll take the thread, 
And we’ll sew the dog’s tail to the a 
ead. 

But what about Willie lying in bed all day, 
while the family friends and funds fumed and 
fretted, and his father felt called on to defend 
him? “I. knew,” said he, long afterwards, “ that 
something was brewing in Willie’s mind. And so 
it turned out. He was composing The Wanderings 
of Oisin.” “ To me,” writes Willie to Katharine 
Tynan at the time, “‘ the hope of regular work is.a 
great thing, but Papa sees all kinds of injury to 
me in it. It makes him quite sad.”’ J.B. believed 
in creative indolence. 

* Todhunter says my bad writing and worse 
spelling will be against me but thinks I may get 
something in the way of an assistant librarian- 
ship.” The trouble was that Willie was ill- 
qualified for a job; his education had been 
erratic if not eccentric, yet all his life he had a 
remarkable capacity for pine up ideas from 
other people’s talk. “ One of the greatest lacks 

” said Jack Yeats to me once, “is that 
e-class families there’s no talk at meal- 
chines. sa Everybody sits mum at the table and father 
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CEDRIC SALTER 
‘One of the most witty, provocative and 
arn sal books on Spain I have 
yet read. 
THE DUKE OF PRIMO DE RIVERA 
‘ (The Spanish Ambassador) 
With 16 plates and endpaper map. 18s. 


PORTRAIT OF THE 
PRINCE REGENT 


DOROTHY MARGARET 
STUART 


“Miss Stuart has contrived to throw 
fresh light upon the Regent’s strange 
psychology in a brilliant, agreeable and 
entertaining way.” 

Birmingham Post. .With 8 plates. 18s. 


THE SHARESPEARIAN 
TEMPEST 


G. WILSON KNIGHT 


‘He has beenthe first explorer of muchnew 
tountry; and he is not a writer, whom 
lovers of Shakespeare should ever ignore.” 

The Times Lit. Supp. 3rd edition. ais, 
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Society - 


Recommendation 


The GARDEN 
to the SEA 


PHILIP TOYNBEE 


Philip Toynbee’s new novel is a study of personal 


unhappiness and partial recovery. By telling a 
particular story, he has tried to illustrate the plight 


of a generation. 


12s. éd. net. 


PARIS 
CUISINE 


J. BEARD & ALEX. WATT 


Recipes of and a guide to Paris Restaurants. 


Large Cr. 8vo. 


“If you are really interested in food, get a copy.” 
(News Chronicle) 
Nancy Mitford 
(S. Times) 
15s, net. 


“ All my favourite restaurants.”” 


Large Cr. 8vo. 
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MACGIBBON & KEE 
87 Gower Street, W.C.|I 














NM) Containing: The Big Sleep; Farewell My 


K\ serious and stimulating contribution to the 


Hy) J. D. SALINGER 


} American writer 


\ e e. 

) Time & the Business 
\\ A new novel of Welsh life by 
}}) JACK JONI 
WM Author of River out of Eden, Same Trust in 
i) ~Chariots, etc. 


i The Silent World 





Russia after Stalin 


I. DEUTSCHER 

Author of Stalin: A Political Biography 
“Mr. Deutscher’s latest book is excellently 
written and highly readable. It represents a 


study of a subject whose }importance to 
western civilization is greater than most 
Westerners imagine.—GEORGE F. KENNAN 
(The Reporter) JOs. 6d. net 


The Raymond 
Chandler Omnibus 


Lovely; The High Window; The Lady in the 
Lake. Over 600 pages I5s. net 


For Esmé—with 
Love & Squalor 


lot since F. Scott Fitzgerald has an 
own a similar grace, 
Originality and tenderness, or managed to 
Squeeze out of the relationships between 
children and grown-ups such grave, wistful 
amusement.’— Times Literary Supplement 

2nd impression 10s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 


CAPT j. Y. COUSTEAU 

“Both adventurous and scientific. .. The most 
inspiring which has hitherto risen out of the 
waters.’—CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 
104 illustrations 18s. net 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 
PETER NEVILL 


50 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.7 
Just published 
L. A. G. STRONG 


PERSONAL REMARKS 


‘I found pleasure beyond anticipation in Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong’s collection of essays’ 


15s. net B. Ifor Evans in TRuTH 


JOURNEY WITH GENIUS 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS 
CONCERNING THE D. H. LAWRENCES 


by WITTER BYNNER 


Chosen in America as one of the 250 best books 
of the year. 


IUustra:ed July 17th 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
by MURIEL SPARK 


A critical appraisal of the Poet-Laureate by one 
of our younger critics, herself a poet, together 
with a biographical sketch. 


Frontispiece 


‘LIONEL TERTIS 
CINDERELLA NO MORE 


Autobiography of the world’s greatest viola 
player who has made music with Melba, Kreisler, 
Ysaye, Solomon, etc. 


Profusely illustrated 


18s. net 


15s. net July 17th 


12s. 6d. net July 28th 
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Three Exciting Discoveries 


JOYCE 
COLLIN-SMITH 


Locusts 


and 
© 
Wild Honey 

“A notable first novel, warmly 
recommended, is about South 
Africa at the period of the great 
treks. A panoramic tale on the 
grand seale, it holds the balance 
sanely between the Boers, the 
British and the natives. I believe 
this book will find a very large 
public because of its fullness of 
incident and character.” 


RicHarpD CxHurca, 
John O’London’s 


12s. 6d. 


2nd Printing. 


TIMOTHY 
ANGUS JONES 


Mr. Twining 


and the 


God Pan 


“A gay, light-hearted novel, written 
with distinction and, though fan- 
tastic, refreshingly free of all 
pretence.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Jones is a find among new 
novelists. I hope he becomes 
famous and keeps up his present 
high quality of narrative, conver- 
sation and description.” 
Joun BETJEMAN 
Daily Telegraph 
12s. 6d. 


JONATHAN 
ROUTH 


The Little Men 
in my Life 
“This is a very funny book. Wel- 


come, in Mr. Routh, a rare comic 


oe ie 
= Evening News 


8s. 6d. 
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gets behind a newspaper. But it wasn’t so in 
our household. - Father always carved, and so he 
ate last and bolted his food. But when he wasn’t 
eating he was talking. About anything he 
happened to be thinking about—arts, politics, 
poetry or the day’s news. And he never talked 
down, or explained to anyone. No, it was left to 
people to pick up what they could. And it was 
there that we picked up most of our education.” 
And what talk! When the prodigal father went 
at length to America people used to pay to come 
to dinner with him. If young Yeats lacked the 
let’s-get-this-straight approach of the academic 
world he at least had the all-round-table knowledge 
which belonged to a less urban and less specialised 
society—Ireland. 

London had its compensations. At one time 
the poet had thoughts of marriage with Katharine 
Tynan. ‘‘ Who told you,” he writes evasively, 
“that I am ‘taken up with Maud Gonne’ ? 
1 think she is very good-looking and that is all I 
think about her.’”? But in a letter to O’Leary, 
seven weeks earlier, he is clearly having second 
thoughts. No doubt his ingrained attitude of 
how - happy - could - I - be - with - neither - were- 
the-other-dear-charmer-away prevented any reso- 
lution of the marriage problem. 


Heart-mysteries there, and yet when all is said. 
It was the dream itself enchanted me. 


‘* How are you today ? ’’ asked a friend, meeting 
W. B. Yeats in a Dublin street. ‘‘ Not very well, 
not very well,’”? was the answer, “I can only 
write prose today.” As a letter-writer the poet 
could never hold a candle to his brilliant father. 
Yet, strangely, he did; for a Dublin friend of the 
poet confided to me that, when the prodigal 
father went to America, Willie, out of his meagre 
income, made him a yearly allowance on one 
condition—that he should write letters home. 
** Willie,” remarked a fond Irish maidservant 
once to a visitor, “‘ isn’t as big a fool as he loo! 


W. R. RopGErs 








Call and see SMITHS 
to-day! 


Every book reviewed or advertised 
in to-day’s New Statesman can be 
obtained through any of Smith’s 
bookshops—the bookshops with the 
finest supply service in the world. 


W.H Smith & Son 
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THE FIRSTFOOTERS 


Westward The Course of Empire. By BERNARD 
De Voto. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 42s. 

The American West has been the ruling 
passion of Mr. De Voto’s life, and. the subject 
of most of his incisive and scholarly prose. 
He has not only lived with its documented history ; 
he has identified himself with its suffering, its 
heroism, and above all its problems, as his 


~ present championship of Indian rights has 


proved. He has not been alone in his affection 
or in his scholarship, but there is no popular 
American writer who has done more to disen- 
tangle fact from legend without diminishing 
those who created a continental nation out of a 
wilderness. 

Now, at last, the journals and logbooks read, 
the references cross-checked, and many of the 
pioneer trails tramped and ridden in the search 
for elusive answers, Mr. De Voto has written 
the book that both he and his readers are likely 
to regard as definitive. It is. the story of the 
discovery and the penetration of the American 
West by the restless:men of four empires, con- 
tending among themselves for mastery of a terri- 
tory at whose size and wealth they could only 
guess, and whose geography was purely mythical 
until they drew its map in blood and sweat. 

First, the Spaniards, pushing in through 
Florida and Mexico, looking for another Eldorado, 
and the Seven Cities which were always just 
one more day’s march beyond the end of their trail 
of massacre ; priests and conquistadors, burdened 
with cassocks, armour and illusions, trekking 
through the South and up to and around the 
Grand Canyon. Then the French, masters of the 
wilderness waters, pushing West and South 
from the Great Lakes, harassed by the British 
from New England and Hudson’s Bay, losing 
Canada in the end to Britain, and, quite illegally, 
selling vast Louisiana to the infant empire that 
was.to fill in the continental outline. It was metal 
that beckoned Spain, furs for which France and 
Britain fought, the trade routes of the Northwest 
Passage and the River of the West which drew 
on Alexander Mackenzie and the Northwesterners. 
But the United States, once founded, was driven 
West to survive. As soon as the Appalachians 
were crossed, the geopolitics of survival demanded 
control of the Mississippi system: there could 
be neither British forts on its headwaters nor 
French nor Spanish settlements at its mouth. 
From there, strategic logic and Jefferson’s 
political vision sent Lewis and Clarke on their 
epic journey up the Missouri, across the Rockies 
and down the Columbia ; finally they linked the 
oceans. 

Mr. De Voto never loses sight of the imperial 
conflicts which are the motive forces of the 
explorations. But his focus is on the men those 
conflicts drove out on fantastic errands—the 
firstfooters—and on the Indians whose country 
they were traversing and were later to take away. 
There have been longer and more detailed 
accounts of many of the expeditions described in 
this fascinating book, from Cabeza de Vaca to 
Meriwether Lewis. But Mr. De Voto knows the 
whole literature, and he has an admirable sense 
of perspective. He throws new light on many 
problems that anyone who studies the history of 
Western exploration is bound to ask—especially 
those that arise because few of the firstfooters 
knew what they were looking for or where they 
were really heading. Their geography was mostly 
worse than useless. They were dazzled by myth, 
and by what their imaginations made of the 
stories that Indians told them. They were addled 
by preconceptions and deceived by mapmakers 
and Munchausens. And, all the time, they were 
plagued by the climate, the terrain, hunger, 
disease and, really the least of their afflictions, 
human enemies. 

All this makes a complicated story. Mr. De 
Voto steers his readers a maze of names 
and dates and places as skilfully as any voyageur 
taking his birchbark through white water. But 
he has rightly refused to destroy his book by too 
much simplification, and there are some passages 
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where it is difficult, even for someone who knows 
the lay of the land, to visualise just what his men 
are doing and where they are. I have travelled 
ever substantial parts of several of the trails 
described in this book, and I have some familiarity 
with the story of the men who blazed them. 
But many times I found the decorative maps 
quite inadequate, and had to search out more 
orthodox ones that did justice to the text. Mr. 
De Voto, moreover, has a great descriptive skill, 
which makes exciting reading of his books. But 
few of his British readers, at least, will ever 
cross the wide Missouri themselves. It would have 
added much to their pleasure and to their under- 
standing if he had been able to include a few 
photographs of some of the landmarks that meant 
so much to his pioneers, or illustrations such as 
the Miller paintings that so distinguished his 
last book. 
NoRMAN MAcKENzIE 


NEW NOVELS 


Somewhere A Voice is —s By JouN 
Lopwick. Heinemann. 12s. 6d 

The Wandering Eye. By HuGcH MASSINGHAM. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Itself to Please. By Mary Crawrorp. Cape. 
12s. 

The Schirmer Inheritance. By Eric AMBLER. 
Heinemann. 12s. 

Synopsised, Mr. Ladeich’e new novel would 
doubtless appear just another limp slice of that 
a la mode beef which has lain in the shop window 
of contemporary fiction so long now that the flies 
have got at it: dumb-ox, ex-commando, not very 
clever, fixated on the memory of his dead, dazzling 
and faithless wife, goes gunning for the Machia- 
vellian vice-consul who seduced her in the first 
place, got him his job in the consular service, and 
is now, he believes, the lover of his second wife : 
anguish for breakfast and blood for supper. But 
novels, except very bad ones, have little to do 
with their synopses, and Somewhere A Voice is 
Calling has given me more immediate pleasure 
than any new English novel 1 have read for 
several months: it is by far the best of Mr. 
Lodwick’s books that have come my way. 

The pleasure partly arises from the nature of 
Mr. Lodwick’s imagination, which is picaresque. 
The novel begins in Provence, moves to Barcelona, 
takes in an archaeological excavation on Minorca, 
shifts to Valencia, goes back to Provence, returns 
to Spain ; and during all this we assist at Lucky 
Strike and heroin smuggling from Tangier to 
France and Spain, at a quixotic Spanish bank 
robbery by the Spanish underground movement, 
at a murder. 

But fundamental to all this is the character cf 
Mr. Lodwick’s hero, Desmond Thornton, the 
minor consular official who is always in trouble 
because the violent act is his only means of 
expression. There are moments when it seems 
that his author’s grasp of him falters; at times 
he talks too well and too wittily. All the same, 
he is a striking representation of a type common 
to all classes and cultural levels, the self- 
imprisoned man who can resolve the problems 
that beset him only through violence, the man 
for whom war is the ideal condition of life, 
because in war his normally anti-social behaviour 
receives social sanction. And wherever he goes, 
Thornton has the art of starting up, like hares 
under his feet, amusing and very vividly drawn 
characters, taxi-drivers, house-agents, business 
men, priests. 

Then there is' something else: Mr. Lodwick 
is lavish with his words. He is not afraid of 
lyricism. or even of the purple patch; and how 
pleasant this is when so many novelists handle 
their typewriters with the caution usually reserved 
for tommy-guns and dare nothing more than the 
short sharp burst. Mr. Lodwick uses words as 
though he loves them. His use of metaphor is 
adept, too, and he uses metaphor cspecially to 
describe and reveal his characters and their 
behaviour; and this opens them up, enlarges 
them, gives them at times even s-meth’ng like 
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“if in this country we had an insti- 
tution comparable to the French 
Academy, | do not see how Mr. 
H. M. Tomlinson could escape its 
clutches ; nor in any final sorting 
out of what has been written in 
England during the last half century 
do | see how the best that Mr. 
Tomlinson has written can fail to 
find a place. . . Get hold of H. M. 
Tomlinson’s 


A Mingled Yarn 


(Duckworth, 12/6) and you will see 
what English writing canbe. If you 
love the English tongue and a spirit 
both modest and adventurous, 
read this book. A master-writer 
of our time should receive at least 
that much of tribute.” 

HOWARD SPRING (Country Life) 
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of his adventures.” . . . The Times. 

3rd imp.: printing. IIlustrated. 15s. 
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introductory essay. 
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family records. The frontispiece 
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By Bastt DALTON 


EVERYTHING THAT CAN POSSIBLY 
be said or written about this 
universally popular pastime. 
51 exampks of Single-Pack 
Patiences, 56 of Double-Pack, 
and a final section devoted to 
Preblems and Puzzles. 

F’cap 8vo 256 pp. 5s. 


SEVEN FRIENDS 
By Louts MARLow 


PERSONAL STUDIES OF SOMERSET 
Maugham, Frank Harris and 
others, together with some 
hitherto unpublished letters of 
Wilde. ‘ Mr Marlow writes with 
friendly explosiveness of Frank 
Harris and intefestingly of the 
three brothers Powys. His final 
chapter is less a portrait than a 
critique of his friend Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham, and contains 
some of the best criticism that 
has yet been written on that 
writer.” JOHN RAYMOND (New 
Statesman) 

Cr 8vo 10s. 6d. 
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POEMS OF 
LIONEL JOHNSON 


Edited by IAIN FLETCHER 


‘ Johnson was probably the most 
gifted of the group who contri- 
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The Savoy.’ J. M. COHEN (Spec- 
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Large Cr 8vo 450 pp. 26s. 
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universality, for metaphor is one way-in which 
the special case may be generalised. As a recrea- 
tion of. the Mediterranean lands the novel is 


brilliant, and Minorca in particular comes 
through as a new discovery. The pleasure I get 
from this novel is pleasure from its successive 
parts rather than from the work as a whole, but 
I don’t grumble at that. 

Excellent, too, is The Wandering Eye, again in 
my view by far its author’s best novel. Mr. 
Massingham’s hero, the selfish old sensualist 
Mr. Brockhurst, is well conceived and sharply 
observed : 


Mr. Brockhurst was an eccentric, it was a role 
he had cultivated shortly after observing his first 
grey hairs. To grow old was inevitable, what was 
inexcusable was to-be mousy—in short, to be 4 
bore. So he had accentuated the oddities that are 
accumulated after a certain age and now insisted on 
a number of conventions he knew were outmoded. 
It annoyed him to find that his Edwardian clothes 
had recently become fashionable and at the time 
of his illness had considered taking to the wide 
flapping trousers so smart only thirty years ago. 

Motoring in France after his illness, Mr. Brock- 
hurst finds himself in the remote French village 
in which as a very young man he has simul- 
taneously had an affair with the innkeeper’s wife 
and fallen in love with and then deserted the 
daughter of the local impoverished aristocratic 
family. He meets both women again, and a 
third, a middle-aged floosie of the kind that has 
provided him with a succession of mistresses for 
years. The Wandering Eye, then, is essentially a 
comedy of self-discovery.. The comic invention 


is felicitous, and absurd though Mr. Brockhurst. 


is, Mr. Massingham portrays him with much 
more sympathy than has been his habit to indulge 
in in his other novels, a sympathy which, as the 
charm of this one shows, amply pays. The 
description of the aristocratic Lisles, who still 
utter the names of Voltaire, Rousseau and 
Montaigne “only in a scream of anger and disgust,” 
is extraordinarily good; there is a delightful 
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Lélia 
The Life of George Sand 


Ppa SAND is now remembered more 
as a personality than as a novelist. 
This biography surveys all that was pre- ° 
viously known about her together with 
much more that has not hitherto been 
published. 
‘A wonderfully living study of a remarkable 
woman in all her variety.’ 
V. S. Pritchett in THE BOOKMAN 

*M. Maurois has revealed the best of 
himself in this generous portrait of a noble- 
hearted creature.’ 

Raymond Mortimer in the SUNDAY TIMES 

Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 

Illustrated 25s. net 


LORD PAKENHAM 


Born to Believe 


Wc by the critics for its 
Sincerity and generosity as well as 
for the many amusing anecdotes of public 
and private life that it contains, Born to 
Believe will be recognised as the best 
political autobiography of 1953. 

‘This book is studded with many conver- 
sational gems that must rank as collector’s 
Pieces.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
“The sincerity and depth of Lord Pakenham’s 
convictions, both in politics and religion 
cannot be doubted.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 18s. net 
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comic manservant and then, right at the end of 
the novel, an equally delightful old. pansy, Mr. 


Brockhurst’s confidant, Henry. The Wandering 


Eye is a novel of genuine distinction. 

To read Itself to Please is like meeting not so 
much an old friend as an acquaintance one has 
known for more years than one cares to remember. 
As the title indicates, it is a study of the various 
modes of love, set mainly among undergraduates 
at Oxford in the last years of the Thirties. Miss 
Crawford handles her theme and her contrasted 
characters with adroitness, and she writes precisely 
and with wit. If only, one felt, she had let 
herself go; she might then have written some- 
thing sizable. As it is, I found my interest in 
her novel faint; one had met the characters, 
however skilfully presented, too many times before 
in too many well-bred middle-class novels. 

It is an altogether unexpected and disturbing 
experience to find oneself bored by Mr. Ambler. 
Possibly if The Schirmer Inheritance had carried 
an unknown name, one would have found it less 
unsatisfying; but in this story of a young 
American lawyer who combs Europe in order to 
find the heir to a fortune, the first moment of 


excitement does not occur until page 169, and - 


the remaining one hundred and one are devoted 
to explaining it. 
WALTER ALLEN 


BRAIN AND MIND 


The Science of Mind and Brain. By f. S. 
Wikiz. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


One’s first impression of this book is, on the 
whole, decidedly favourable. The style is agree- 
able and lucid, serious but not heavy. The con- 
veniences so often omitted from a small book, 
such as an index, a-glossary, and an adequate 
supply of references to original sources, are here 
provided. And the treatment will be compre- 
hensible to the student and the “ general reader.” 

What the author does is to give a “naked eye” 
description of the brain in relation to what he con- 
ceives to be the principal aspects of the mind. . It 
is a “naked eye” view in two senses; literally, 
because the reader is scarcely ever invited to look, 
in imagination, through a microscope; metaphori- 
cally, because the author has brought no intellec- 
tual microscope—or telescope either, for that 
matter—to bear. Not that he does not try; a mere 
scholar—a walking repository: of facts—could 
hardly have tied himself up in the following 
remarkable knot: 

- But if everything that goes on inside our. heads 
is the brain, and if . . . we allow that in some sense 
our minds are jn our heads .. . the mind is part of 
the brain by definition. 

There is no common usage by which so material 
a lump of jelly could be described as that which 
“goes on” (except in the recondite sense, which 
the author certainly does not mean, in which all 
matter is a “going on”—a happening). 

But this is a trifle. Once the author gets 
warmed up, he runs rapidly and skilfully through 
the main anatomical features of the brain, raises 
some problems of perception and recognition, 
mentions some queer facts about the growth of 
the nervous system, describes the relation between 
body dimensions and brain weight in various 
animals, and touches on sundry physiological 
topics. From this platform he dives into a sea 
of facts concerning brain size and intelligence, and 
the effects on mental functions of injury, disease, 
surgery and electrical stimulation of different parts 
of the brain. He collects a number of quotations 
about “integration” and the like, and points out 
some of the more obvious traps in such “O.K. 
words.” Finally he emergés with a few inconse- 
quential pages on cybernetics.. These last could 
well have been omitted; if cybernetics is anything 
serious at all, it is a branch of applied mathe- 
matics, and the author, with commendable 
modesty, does not pretend to understand it. In- 
stead, he might usefully have said something 
about the alpha rhythm and other “ brain waves ” 
in relation to behaviour. 

The general effect of this approach is to leave 
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-a feeling that, though the facts alone, disjointed as 


they are in the present state ot knowledge, are 
worth the money, the “science of mind ha 
brain” has somehow got lost. But perhaps only 
a genius could have rescued it. 

W. E. Hick 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Portrait of the Prince Regent. By Dorotny 
MarGaRET StuartT.. Methuen. _ 18s. 


Setting out to rescue George IV from what she 
calls the unfair misrepresentation of the Whig dogs, 
Miss Stuart has arrived somewhat late upon the scene 
of action. Victorian moral standards have long since 
gone by the board; and many redeeming features 
have been discovered in the mean and contemptible 
cfeature depicted by Thackeray. The Regent’s 
taste in architecture is now approved, his patronage 
of the arts is applauded : even the extravagant pleasure 
he took in dressing up seems to be justified by the 
splendour of his appearances in public. If we still 
find his sexual life deplorable it is not on. account 
of the number .and blowsiness of his so-called mis- 
tresses but because the function of these ladies has 
been so mistaken.. What with one thing and another 
George IV appears in middle age to have been quite 
incapable of actual adultery. 

When asking us to take a more charitable view of 
her Prince Miss Stuart is knocking at an already 
wide-open door, but slie is careful not to ask too much. 
Not all the latest information about him has been 
favourable. Princess Charlotte’s opinion of her 
father, as revealed in her Correspondence recently 


edited by Professor Aspinall, tallies with that.of his. 


critics more than with that of his supporters, and 
makes it impossible to deny that in all personal 
relations he was cold and treacherous in spite of 
his exquisite manners. This new. material naturally 
debars Miss Stuart from any attempt at too much 
moral rehabilitation. Instead she directs our atten- 
tion away from the dubious psychology of the Regent 
himself to the undeniable glamour of the Regency 
period from 1811 to 1820; and embellishes her 
biography with many delightful extracts from long- 
forgotten newspapers and magazines. — 


Experimental Studies in Psychiatric Art. By E. 
CUNNINGHAM Dax. Faber. 18s. 

In this book Dr. Dax describes some experiments 

in the use of painting and drawing as aids for treat- 

ment and diagnosis, carried out since the war in 


Netherne Hospital, of which he was-Medical-Super- 


intendent. The material he was able to draw upon 
was varied and wide. Over 20,000 paintings, all 
documented, were produced, and those who worked 
in the studio with the encouragement of a profes- 
sional artist included both chronically disturbed 
patients and curable psychoneurotics. In particular, 
he examines the significance of the eye as a recur- 
ring symbol in patients’ work (he mentions, inci- 


. dentally, various Egyptian superstitions, including 


the strikingly poetic one that man was formed from 
the tears that dropped from the eye of the sun-god 
on to the dust); describes the very interesting and 
sometimes surprising results obtained by setting 
patients to paint their impressions of certain pieces 
of music (Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream stimulated 13 out of 17 listeners to paint 
scenes of unusual morbidity!); and makes some 
tentative suggestions about the effect of leucotomy 
operations on artistic creativity. 

Although the book is lucidly written end well 
illustrated, it may well only appeal to those already 
interested in the subject. In fact, its great virtues 
are its thoroughly scientific caution, its careful 
description of the precise conditions and limited 
purpose of each experiment and its refusal to 
generalise about Art, Madness, Symbolism or any 
other popularly over-simplified subject. Nor does 
it confuse values: the. general value of a work of 
art as such, and the particular “factual” value of 
mental hospital paintings, which are the equivalent, 
on a very much more complex level, to blood or 
urine specimens—Christopher Smart and a few other 
schizophrenic exceptions notwithstanding. It is a 
book that, appropriately to the extent of our present 
knowledge of the subject, poses questions rather than 
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Elizabethan Poetry. By HALLETT SMITH. Harvard 
University Press : Cumberlege. 32s. 6d. 
Professor Smith declares that his purpose is “to 
study the nature of the creative process in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century in England” ; 


and he gives his chapters subtitles like ““ Modes of the 


Search for Vitality” and “The Growth and Adaptation 


subtly. interrelated material. There is an excellent 
chapter on poetry for music. 


Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysic. By 
IMMANUEL Kant. Translated by PETER G. 
Lucas. Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. (paper covers). 


This is the first volume in a new series of philo- 
sophical classics. The aim of the series is to make 
available works “ which have bithesto. been either 
inaccessible or inadequately rendered”: and in 
choosing Kant’s Prolegomena, the publishers vases 
a most auspicious beginning. Hitherto, this work has 
fallen into both categories: the various unsatisfactory 
translations of it have, in this country at least, been 
long unobtainable. Yet, for any. serious student of 
philosophy, it is an indispensable book. The Critique 
of Pure Reason may be the peak of Kant’s achievement, 
but the Prolegomena is the best starting point for 
anyone anxious to make an attempt on it. And, as 
de Quincey remarked, an interest in Kant is a sure 
index of an interest in intellectual concerns. 

Written just after the Critique, the Prolegomena 
were intended by Kant as an introduction to his philo- 
sophy. That is not to say that it is an easy book. 
But to use this as a criticism is to suggest that it 
could have been easier: and there is no reason at all 
to think that this is so. This translation 
contains some well conceived “ aids to study”. Of 
these, the lay reader will be most appreciative of an 
excellent comparative table setting out the corres- 
pondences between the Prolegomena and the Critique. 


Man in Evolution. By M. R. Sanni. Orient 
Longmans. 15s. 

An odd consequence of British imperialism is that 
one can find, scattered throughout the world from the 
tropics almost to Antarctica, copies of school and 
university textbooks written solely for use in Britain. 
Perhaps sometimes this does not matter, but it is 
hardly appropriate for Madrassi or Tasmanian students 


are at last being written by and for the inhabitants of 
these diverse areas, and Dr. Sahni’s is one which can 
bé read with profit even by natives of the United 
Kingdom. It is a popular account of geology and 
paleontology, with the examples taken, wherever 
possible, from India or other Asian countries. The 

as the title shows, is on the most recent 
rocks and on the human or pre-human fossils and early 
tools found in them. It is up to date, unconventionally 


but attractively ‘written, and fully illustrated with 
rather rough line drawings. Despite the India-centred 
outlook, important material from elsewhere is given 
adequate treatment. There is an excellent account for 
instance of the recent discoveries of the Australop- 
ithecinae of South Africa. In their body skeleton these 
“ man-apes” are hardly distinguishable from rather 
small humans, but in their skulls they show an extra- 
ordinary mixture of the human and ape-like. In 
brain-size they seem to have been below the human 
range and it is rather unlikely that they made tools. 
They make an excellent link between the early man 
and the uncompromisingly ape, and by themselves 
make necessary the re-writing of all texts on human 
evolution. 

Dr. Sahni is heterodox: in some of his views, in- 
cluding a leaning towards Lamarckism and a penchant 
for cranial “bumps”. More important, however, 
he is concerned with the significance of his science 
for human beings today, and ends with the hope that 
there may soon be struck “a happy balance between 
man’s spiritual and material needs.” To this end Dr. 
Sahni has made a genuine contribution. 


Meet the British. By Emmy Haun, CHARLES 
RoegTTER and HARFORD THOMAS. Illustrated by 
Sprop. Newman Neame. 8s. 6d. 

This bright little introduction for American visitors 
has an eye to catching us, too. After all, as the blurb 
says, we have a sense of humour, and two of the three 
authors are English. However, Miss Emily Hahn, 
whose “controversial articles on the British male 
created something of a sensation,” sets the tone. 
Nothing much controversial here: she has the 
traditional fun with plumbing, class, cricket, food, 
dogs, and trains. Some inevitable chestnuts roll out 
including “‘ Continent Isolated” during a fog, and 
her teaparty seems to go back twenty years. Queues, 
rationing, and the poverty of the rich add a more 
contemporary tinge. We—or they—learn that we 
are slow to change, whereas “ America has always 
changed herself swiftly and painlessly ” (during the 
Civil War and the Great Slump, for example); that 
on train journeys we are both too talkative (p. 41) and 
quite speechless (p. 91) ; that we drink more per héad 
than any other nation; that there are strange things 
like kippers and coal fires; that to the average American 
Conservative and Socialist are no more distinguishable 
than Republican and Democrat to us. 

They, on the other hand, are open-natured, free and 
incisive of speech, democratic, comfort-loving, logical, 
and, of course, rich. Their trains go farther and are 
bigger than ours, though it’s rude to say so. They 
seem to have the advantage on all points—except 
possibly for that sense of humour with which we 
display or wrap up our woad. We must be humoured 
on this. The arts don’t appeal much to either: at 
least they aren’t mentioned here. Meet the British 
offers good advice on how to get about London and 
how not to disappoint one’s hosts; in fact, along 
time-honoured lines it will help us all to be more 
British or more American, as the case may be. 


Roman Gaul. By OLWEN Brocan. Bell. 21s. 

For the British the Roman occupation was an 
episode; for the French it was the dawn of their 
national life and culture. For six hundred years a 
Roman civilisation flourished peacefully in Gaul and 
its traces lie thick: camps and roads, theatres and 
baths, aqueducts, farms, tombs and temples, sculp- 
tures and mosaics remain in abundance, and for the 
layman bewildered by such an embarras this book 
will be invaluable. Well illustrated, intelligently 
arranged and neatly written, it can attempt only the 
barest introduction to its subject, and even then 
possibly attempts too much. A more illuminating and 
less factually informative essay might have served 
the purpose better. None the less, it is an excellent 
example of elegant compression. 

The subject imposes its own pattern. Forced 
into relations with Spain by the Punic wars, Rome 
needed an overland connection with her new colony, 
and local quarrels gave, as they did to the British in 








Unusual Books 


The Magic of Believing by 
CLAUDE M. BRISTOL. The Science of 
Setting Your Goal—and then Reaching it. 

500,000 copies printed in the U.S.A. 15s. 


Psycholegy Without Tears by 
DR. WILLIAM A. O’CONNOR. “He 
writes in an easy, flowing style . . . an 
intelligent intr ion to the human mind 
in its normal and abnormal workings.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 12s. 6d. 
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Essays im Zen Buddhism (Third 
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and wrong action to — peace and right 
action.”—Time and T; 18s. 
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India, a good excuse for intervention and occupation. 
Hence the Province of Transalpine Gaul; and thence, 
between 118 and 50 B.c., the piecemeal subjugation 
of the tribes which lay to the north, until the frontier 
of the Empire came to rest along the Rhine; there to 
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How to Play the 
Chess Openings 


By EUGENE A. ZNOSKO-BOROVSKY. 
Translated and Edited by J. du Mont. 


Many editions of this famous Chess classic have 

now been published, but this is the first Pitman 

edition and it has been thoroughly revised and 

brought up to date. The fundamental principles 
opening play are clearly analysed in order that 

players shall understand 

them rather than learn 


them by heart. 12/6 net Weis! 
parkerst.,kinasway, | 47, ie 
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remain until the Koman garrisons’ deserted * their 
posts to back their.fancy.in the Imperial. stakes, a 
new wave of Teutons swept the land, and the last 
scrap of Roman territory was abandoned in A.D. 475. 
During this period.a military occupation mellowed 
into urbane civil government. Roman patterns of 
farm and town and temple were imported, took root, 
flourished and decayed, their decay furnishing a rich 
compost for the Carolingian future. Not in Provence 
alone, as this book shows us, are the treasure-houses 
of Roman: antiquities to be found: the bones of 
empire are piled high at Trier, at Boulogne, at 
Bordeaux. 

The moral is clear. This book fits snugly into the 
pocket of a car, and should heighten the pleasure of 
many summer holidays, 


Ugo Foscolo : an Italian in Regency England. 
By E. R. VINcENT. Cambridge. 25s. 

The name of Ugo Foscolo, ever revered in Italy 
as that of a great poet, is today almost .unknown in 
England, yet the unhappy man spent the last eleven 
years of his life here in exile. Such is the cruel 
barrier of language which not even genius can jump. 
Foscolo fled to England from the reactionary regime 
of the Austrians in Italy in 1816, and as a famous poet 
and patriot was received with open arms into Whig 
society. But one cannot live in London on patriotism, 
and still less on Italian poetry. In 1827, after years 
of dodging his creditors under false names, he died 
obscure and penniless. He had tried to support him- 
self in various literary ways, by lecturing and review- 
ing, editing Boccaccio, commenting on Dante, pub- 
lishing a volume of essays on Petrarch; but he was 
terribly handicapped by his inability to write English. 
His work was scribbled out inno known language, a 
sort of bastard French, and had to be translated 
before it was presentable. In his native tongue his 
muse was dumb: he never wrote another poem after 
leaving Italy. 

In this excellent book Mr. Vincent brings Foscolo 
back to life. He has searched for:mention of the 
famous Italian among contemporary records with 
cemarkable success; and consequently has been able 


to put together an almost complete - record- of the 


poet’s sad decline into destitution. The story reflects 
no discredit on our national behaviour to refugees. 
Foscolo was. generously helped on all sides, by 
motherly aristocrats as well as Quaker bankers, but 
he himself was a fish out of water, and an extremely 
intractable fish at that. He was “ugly as a baboon,” 
red-haired, irascible, argumentative, untruthful, and 
in money matters unreliable and wildly extravagant : 
in fact he exhibited the well-known traits of an 
aggresssively artistic temperament to which ordinary 
mortals find it so hard to accommodate themselves. 
In addition, after a run of success in warmer climes 
he fancied himself as a great lover, and proposed to 
two English girls of good family one after the other. 
He had no means to support a wife, nor was ever 
likely to have any, and the mercurial treatment which 
he was obliged to undergo continuously rendered him 


even less eligible as a husband. Yet he was astounded - 


by his rejection: he was convinced that ladies must 
love him. And indeed they might have done so, had 
they been able to appreciate Italian poetry, for Byron 
had set a fashion for such romantic adorations. But 
all the English ever saw was Foscolo, thé tiresome 
man; Foscolo the genius had remained in Italy, a 
closed book except to his compatriots. 


- Week-end “ Commpetitions 


No. 1,221 
Set by Naomi Lewis 


Prizes are offered for a poem in six, seven or eight 
lines explaining or defining one of the following : 
Existentialism, hedonism, romanticism, philistinism, 
cynicism, suburbanism, imperialism, enthusiasm, 
diplomacy, hypocrisy. Eatries by July 28. 


1 ,218 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by Daniel George 


Nietzsche’s list of “‘ Impossible People ”’ included 
the following : - Seneca, or the toreador of virtue ; 
Dante, or the hyxna that writes poetry in tombs ; 
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At the 84th Annual General Meeting on: 15th July, 1953, the Chairman said: 


* The premium income for all branches advanced by £180,000 
and exceeded £6,000,000, showing the continuing progress of 


* . .. evidence that we are meeting a wide need and are pleasing 
large numbers of the public. 


a The collection of so many small premiums. provided a very 
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Victor Hugo, or the lighthouse in the sea of non- 
sense ;. Carlyle, or pessimism after indigestion ; 
John Stuart Mill, or offensive lucidity. Competitors 


should submit a list of their own six ‘‘ Impossible: 


People ”’ (sparing the living, of course) with tags 
cn the model of Nietzsche’s. . 


Report by Daniel George 


Pity the living were excluded. By far the best lists 
(sent to me privately) were hors concours—et pour. 
cause! Many competitors failed to make the nice 
distinction between an Impossible Person and 4 
Béte Noire. Some included monsters. Who would 
have expected Nero, Torquemada, Rasputin, Hitler, 
Mussolini and Himmler ? Or such harmless creatures 
as Martin Tupper, Mrs. Hemans and Amanda Ros ? 
But most of the. 54 competitors, rightly inferring that 
Nietzsche’s “‘ impossibility ’’ attached to certain types 
of philosopher and man of letters, followed suit. 
The Superman himself was, not surprisingly, top of 
the black poll. To see him closely followed by Shaw, 
with Wordsworth on his heels, was rather a shock. 
Hardy and Dr. Johnson tied for the next place. Swift 
ran neck-and-neck with Kipling. Matthew Arnold 
was not entered. Strange! Adam led the Biblical 
characters, four points in front of Solomon and St. 
Paul. Queen Victoria led the royalties. 

Most of the lists had a good remark or two, but no 
single list struck me as first-rate. Competitors 
evidently were hard put to it to be intolerant—their 
heart wasn’t in it. To ask them for six “‘ Impossitle 
People ’’ was apparently to ask them for five too many. 
I liked A. M. O. R.’s “ Dickens, or the sobbing 
curiesity’’; Pibwob’s “ Nietzsche, or Hate-in-a- 
Mist’; J. P. Stevenson’s “‘ Spengler, or the waxwork 
Man of Action ”’ ; 
the curate-gondolier ”’ ; P. M.’s “ Ramsay Macdonald, 
or a National Zero’’?; and Bernard Rebel’s 
“ Dostoevsky, or Doomsday, steppe by steppe.”’ 

No list was without some duds. After due hesita- 
tion I award three guineas to L. G. Udall and cne 
and a half guincas each to E. F. Carritt and Edward 
Blishen. 


Prato, cr the Racketeer of Liberty. 

HENRY JAMES, or the mousé in the china shop. 

DEAN SwiFT, or meat before grace. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN, or the versatile verisimilitudi- 
narian. 

BOSWELL, or the butterfly at the treadmill. 

TOoLstoy, er religious insomnia. 

° L. G. UDALL 


NIETZSCHE, or the Supermadman. 
Bacon, or the ham SHAKESPEARE. 
STERNE, or Sentiment and Shandygaff. 
Fanny Burney, or the Baby Austen. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, or amusing but not amused. 
Guy FAWEES, < or the everlasting bonfire. 
E. F. CArritr 


WILLIAM BLAKE, or verbosity among the visions. 
Dr. JOHNSON, or the megaphone of chop-logic. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, or the chattering pillar-box. 
LauRENCE STERNE, or hiccups as a fine art. 
. Dr. W.G. Grace, or the quack too proud for the 
luck. 
COLUMBUS, or gratuitous curiosity. 
Epwarp BLISHEN 





CHESS : Toujours L’Audace 
No. 198 


To be roused by so stirring a battle-cry one need 
be neither a Danton nor any revolutionary ; a Rook 
and Pawn Ending will do. For in that type of 
endgame it is almost a truism that aggressiveness 
pays while timidity and strictly defensive measures 
may well. lead to disaster. Here—sent in by P. B: 

i —is . a significant 
position reached at the 
adjournment of a recent 


adjudication, and returned 
cator’s line (in the main 
variation) being (1)... 
P-Kt5. (2) K-B2, P-Kt6, (3) 
R-R1, K x P. (4) R-QRtl, 


Me 


Frank Dunnill’s ‘“‘ Browning, or- 


“4 London match, sent up for.. 
as a win for Black, the adjudi-_ 
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PERSONAL —continued 











Gea to share ex. 
car journey to a 
Sept. 4, leaving about Sat 3a Modern 
comfortable, economical car. Box 726. 








cple. wish lift Aug. Barce- 
Ss? AIN, ng cle Share exp. Box 695. 
BRxsaM. at farm. Rolls 9- 

seater brake London Aug. 1, 16, 
31, returning - 15, 30, Sept. 13. £4 
return. 6ft. x 7ft. tents, 2 ing. 


Dunlopillo mattresses. uipment, not 
25s. p.w. RIV. 6597, Box 639.” 
YOUNG couple at business all day require 
someone to look after two-month-old 
baby and small house in North London 
suburb. ae Ranee pttn ange bg hoy 
Buropean or person would suit- 
able. Box 616. 





IBINDER “‘self-binding” cases will 








volume ! 
cloth, titled in gold. 13s. 6d., net ont from 
The Publisher, 10 Great Turnstile, rat 





arrangements 
Aug. = Ss 
Bh Figg thy 1, 7, 15, 29 & 


eh eee eis’ a2. Bren 
bow 47 a = .) Old Brompton Rd. S.W.7. 





Ouse P es on 
H rong ge digs ~ gy © Fg 


Windeor'F Forest eS _25-Aug. Bathing, 
tennis, foreign practice. 
Wkly. incl. terms “hee nh 5s., weekends 
from £3. Special reductions f or families and 


groups of more than three mem! Erna 
ae 47 WS) Old Brompton con Ra “S.W.7. 





ben a a oa 
London, 
actors for MB Box 676. 
"THREE -Coumry ‘car tour, Aug 18-31. 
Two vacancies, Saga Wine: In 








ter- 

Patria, 19 South Molton Street, W.1 

AMIABLE boy 5-8 welc. lively hols. en 
boy Architect’s famil 


6. Pusey, 
Mount Ararat Rd., Richmond, by. Tee dale. 
ee oe ame, : 
bought, 





hem Mee 
large room, ground yen 
don, by considerate ground fave Roor, Cetra. Lo. 





Ey Beem post, resident, two boys 5 and 


et Bae O iy 16 and Sept, 20 — 


} tenga 
A Sfered see de Paves Uden ton con a 10-14 who 


not otherwise away from town 
— Waterboys, 41 Bartiemas Rd.. On! Onto 


Hees Spain / i 








Radio Designer 
seeks join Jewish 
Linguaphones, 





SOUTH of France, ee weet Nice. To let 
in picturesque village rming, furnished 
- comf., sleep 2-3. Free 


WiLL Sieoced wi ceuntry home 
take lecturer, + ae Soe Get 
August? Box 549. 
UIET room mitable painting, fre boar 
Q itered. to, bie of 
a Cohoused git ‘waleuee. Bon Sane 
SUITZERLAND: To let furn., — 
winter sports, peasants, samen. 
chalet, Redlcy, 60 Reigae Ra. Ewell, Surrey 
AN (30 eee eee oe sew 
witzerland 


Share exp. Taser 1ci0, 9-75 9-7 oc. 














/ Sept. 





woman teacher, competent short- 
YY Stand fipit, 0 some know. ee 
undertake Ai t 


/sec. work: 
bal. week-ende, Oxfords Se September full- 
time Oxford, London or abroad. Box 516. 
OUSEBOUND young mother seeks work 
H wee mn and education. Any 








suggestions? Box 521. 
1 SEAT d. car touring Italy/Spain late 
Aug./early Sept. Share exp. Box 509. 





OUNG lady beginner in tennis is looking 
be eee Oe, Box 391. 





man, London, seeks similar, 
bay yy 22. _ Box 736. 


agg ean in oils from 2 a Vital 
guaranteed. 








PARENT: ARENTS taking siiiee . 

Yng. lady teacher offers tend : kiddies. Can 

also a om in shep /uatey-e. Box 573. 

LOCARNO & Venice ( oe 
August 15-29. £42. 


.B. Tours. 
Westbourne Grove, W.11. Frain “BAY. ioie, 








AN Les Pins. Holidays in —— 
villa om sea front. Excellent cuisine 
Villa Perlotte. 
about “ You ”—and se 
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p Water Colour: Six famous 
ot lhe lig: TE ago 














INGERS in North London: 
Barbara yn G.R.S.M., TRAM. 


AR.C.M., ex 
Hampstead studio stutio. Hing Pollands 31 — 


i et University for introductory course, 
“Lectures and Mectings.” 
yn or professional interested in de- 











Send 2s. 3d. for 
“RHE Art of — i 

by Aldous H: "s account of how his 
sight. was saved is ‘of 
Dr. Bates, the tican 
and author of “Good Sight Without Glasses,” 
may be interested to that this 1 


nique is practised 
19A Cavendish ie 
Nees Sea: i Spas Irrigation, 








UITAR lessons, ~ Technine [Theo 
mony. Few vacs. - 4354. 


ema S 








ros Seelsioe aaa 
Authors can stage Productions or Try. 
outs at Irving T Theatre, Irving St., W.C.2. 
oe. Miles, ‘+e _ 
size Park Gdns.. N.W.3. PRI. 
S'; Snes Day on the 15th, Sue even 
forty days of rain won’t s the results 
on Ferrania—the guaranteed 
GENOA, Florence, a Innsbruck, Paris. 
A leisurely small ~~ 
of beauty. gay ef Sept. 13; 15 
days, 49gns. uk a cae ks 17 
Sicilian we; Lankan, WAY Clan 36/7. 
a. a holiday i —" 
really an experience, and by 
Means as Mag as you may think. See page i. 
AUTHORS and Artists, new or established, 
invited to contribute details of work for 
———— Send name and address, not 
etc., to Monktons, 140 Salisbury 
a House, E.C.4. 
B*Ntarvicbom Child. Classes & treatment in 
ee for handica children 
Dr. Mona Rolfe, Ph.D., 


ages. 
Piet a 1, 27 FHloliand Park, W.11. Park 8300. 
HILIP HUMPHREYS, Psychologist, 69 

Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

Kensington 8042. 

KINGSTON Clinic Edinburgh, 9. “ The 
home of modern 

trated brochure gladl 

PSYCHOLOGIST, Mrs. lis ey 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 

noe" me, Service, 5 onic 

path a ain £33; ES 

. Spain ; France 

from £29; for 2 weeks inclusive, 

gr cee BE analysed for 
Character, —_ 8, Abilities, etc., by 

gtaphologist 30 yrs Standing. Dtls. Box 9741. 


Ne Drains? —Sperts Clubs, Camps, Insti- 
tutes, obtain perfect sanitation with Elsan 
Chemical Closet. Guaranteed odourless, 

free. Bag Rag ees oak eats 

to install, or emergencies 
events. oy i leaflet to Elsan Manvlac- 
wee: “Devt NS.7), “1 Clapham Rd 









































Nita Ring's. anaey. Hers, aa 


2519/3333. Fee med 
valescent pat by Raw eee terms prof. oe 


AKER S ey . Priv. 
B iaeanadlicions tiitan. deneiom WE. 4841. 








.S. Summer’s lease has all too short a 
date and Harold is now busy on 
his ski till a few vacancies, 
however, for August and ber in sum- 
mer to Rome, Venice, Palma de 
> ee 





P?s For at reas ont 
aa Wea ee fohn ohn’s Road, Ganon. 

































Photocells on 
exhaust pumps during 
final stage 
of manufacture. 





PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


oO: of the earliest electronic 
devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photoelectric 
cell or “electric eye”. The public 
became familiar with it as a gadget 
for mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photocell 
continues to perform these tasks, 
but in addition it is employed 
in a wide variety of control and 
measuring equipments which are 
already indispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations fall 
upon it. This emission, or current, 
corresponds in strength to varia- 
tions in the light intensity, even 
when minute, and when the current 
is amplified it can be used to 


operate measuring, indicating or 
control instruments. With suitable 
photo-cathode materials and, if 
necessary, with the aid of filters, 
these photocells can also be made 
sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applications of 
photocells are high speed counting, 
batching and sorting of mass- 
produced articles; inspecting for 
variations in size or colour ; control- 
ing of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety de- 
vices ‘in machines and furnaces; 
and sound-heads in modern cinema 
projection equipment. 

Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these purposes, 
and research is constantly opening 
up new fields of application. 





Mull ard. 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 


Factories at: BLACKBURN - 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVE 


MITCHAM - WANDSWORTH - WHYTELEAFE 
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R-QKtl. 
K-B1, R-B1 ch. 
R-R7 mate. 


(5) K-K2, K-R4. (6) K-Q2, K-Kt5. (7) 
(8) K-Kt2, R-B7 ch. 
But neither the player of White (A. J. 
Rudge) nor Sarson and their team-mates were satis- 
fied with the decision, and they got it reversed by 
substantiating their claim for a draw. 
all their variations are as aggressive as they ought 
to be in that sort of ending; here is one of them. 


(9) K-R1, 
A: O. Bernstein 1926 


Naturally, 





K-Q2 would have been relatively better, but Harman 
had planned to counter it by (5) R-QR5. 

The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
Black forced a spectacular 
win in a couple of moves. 
The other two pieces are as 
home-made as they ought to __ 
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castling. 


points, although it is a mere “ mate in 14.” I will even 
give the actual solution here and now by revealing 
that Black is to mate by promoting his QRP after 
White has finished castling. But it remains to be 
proved why exactly White must be in process of 


Usual prizes. Entries on July 27. 








(1) P-Kts (7) P-B4 PxP be in a “Readers’ Own” REPORT ON COMPETITION 

(2) K-R3! P-Kt6 (8)PxP KxP week. B is a mate in 9, but 

(3) K-Kt4 P-Kt7 (9) P-B5 K-R4 hardly too difficult for 6 Set Feme 27 

(4) R-RI R-QKtl (10) P-B6 ! K-R5 ladder-points if I add the 2 (1) To ch, oat o} been ch eB B, (3) K-Kt2 stalemate 

(5) R-QKtl P-R3 (11) P-B7 R-KB3 broad hint that White in- p: 1) P.B6i, Px P, (2) Rx P, PRS (Red), (3) R-KKt2, P-B4, 

(6) K-R5 R-Kt3 (12) RxP RxP ieee 8 ina sacrificial orgy to the very limit technically &) R-K2 |, P-BS ERT A Kr-B7 (6) K-B3, Kt-R8, (7) R-KKt2 
A ‘ caitlin possible. C was inspired by our recent “legal” if (2 P queens (3) K-Kt3, and with the diagonal 

White can secure a draw in problems, and it is quite difficult enough to rate 7 blocked the Q cannot stop the mate from QRI. 

every variation. 


Here is a 
position obtained in a recent 
match game by J. R. Harman, 
one of our most assiduous 
ladder-climbers. As he ex- 
pected, his opponent (Black) 
played B-Kt6, and the sequel 
was (1) R-Kl, BxP. (2) 
Q-Q4, B-Q2. (3) RxPch, 


B-K3. (4) Q-QKt4 ch, K-Q1? (5) Q-Q6 ch, K-BI. 
(6) R-Q5, R-Kt2. (7) Q-B6 ch resigns. (4)... 





B: Leslie Hale 1953 





C: (1) Kt-B8 ch!, Bx (2) B- % 
K-Ktl, 1, (4) B-B7 ch, K-R2, (5) F-K4, P-Kt3 (6) B x P ch, 
(7) B-B7 ch, K-R2, (8) B-Kt8 ch, e 
(1) B-K5 ch could be countered 4 K-B4, (2) B-Q4 ch, K-B5. 
Many competitors, 
attention to the rather obvious refutation of (1)... 
P-B7, dropped a point or two by ignoring the main 
line in B. Even so, a good many flawless solutions. 
Prizes shared by A. E. Harris, F. R. Oliver, P. B: 
- Sarson, A. Schneider. Londoners’10th move Kt x Kt. 
Non-Londoners’ 11th due by Fuly 22nd. ’ 


C:W. Heidenfeld 1953 


K7 ch!, K-B2!, (3) ch, 
-Ktl, 


while paying considerable 


ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword No. 57 


Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 57, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on 28th ‘July. 


Prizes : 





Bad 
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returning (5). 
In what 


idle one (5). 


18. This 








graphie (5). 


ACROSS 


1. Overfed guests of a City 
association ? (6, 7). 


9. When the heat is turned on, 
they give evidence (9). 


2 = 10. Be more than 90 in the shade 
eid. | |e. 

# & 

— = 
we ee 
Sakae eere 2s 
=e as 
fee 
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is achieved the 
queen makes up for the 


12. The devil is about to spoil 

one good passer-by (9). 

Beards of the cultivated (4). 

14. The wretched girl saw the 6 
evil reformed (5, 5). 


is exorbitance, 
maybe the Scot shows signs 8 
of worry at a bob (10). 


19. The irritation of changing 
without swing (4). 


21. There might be crises after 15. 
the river tests (9). 


24, An author of Microcosmo- 


25. The teacher shows annoy- 
ance at the beginning (5). 


26. Cream*as in foreigners (9). 
27. The right to have one’s 


own views (7, 6). 
DOWN 


weapons (9). 


3. Severe alterations for those 


in office (6). 


(9). 


but (5). 


maps ? (7, 6). 


© 


a town (13). 


16. At the farm this 
after mowing (9). 


17. With shocking ability (8). . 


4. Royal defence on board (5). 
5. Pals spoil winning moves 


. Bevanite rush of blood ? (8). 
7. Perhaps Cathay loses a vessel 


. Accounts taken from scale- 


A touching greeting (9). 
is left 


- 20. Florentine family doctor with 
a different ending (6). 
22. An actor who is certain to 
be in the next Rank film (5). 
23. Gave out a letter order (5). 
SET-SQUARE 





2. Noblemen with or without 


Solution to No. 55 





. A hundred homes granted 





PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 55 


M. B. Harrison (London, Miss 
N. Mackie (Newcastle-on-Tyn2), 
B. H. Taylor (Woodford Wells): 








WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 





OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front. Gdns., Putting Green, Garages. Super- 
lative food. Sept. 8gns., Oct. on, 6gns. incl. 





"TIRED of repeated disappointments? Try 
the Continental for holiday food and in- 
telligent atmosphere. (Ilid. brochure.) 10 
Albany Rd., St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


THE “Slipway House, Port Isaac, Cornwall. 
Perfect for a restful holiday, Every com- 
fort in a charming old-worid setting. Directly 
facing harbour. Magnificent c & country 
walks, good touring centre. Broch. 6-7}gns. 


AKE District Magnificent mountain and 
lakes Wastwater. Sea olf at Sea- 
scale. Billiards, Table Tennis, Licd. Irton 
Hall Hotel, Holmrook, Cumb. Holmrook 42. 


R a holiday that’s different—all od com- 
forts of home and none of the c 
Visit Kathleen Batten’s The Old Plaw Hatch 
mear East Grinstead’ on edge of Ashdown 
Forest. Phone Sharpthorne 17 for reservations. 


RYE. Come to the famous Old Flushing 
Inn (unlicensed) for a quiet holiday. 
Winter terms, Oct. to March from Sgns. 


ITTLE Guide to Britain’s recommended 
Village Inns, Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses 
—the Bide-a-While Book. 3s. 6d., postage 
2d. irom N. S. ae “ Fleet St., Torquay. 


JWETWEEN Looe & P tro, Country Hse. 
_— amenity, in 12 

















possessing every 
acres a overlkg. sea, offers restful holi- 
day & perfect food based on own farm prod. 
No children under 14. Porthallow Old House, 
Talland _Bay, Nr. Looe, rnwall. 
“AKES Charm. old mans, Beaut. view. Mod. 
con. Reas Croft Hotel. Ambleside 2334. 


7, DINBURGH, West End. Mod. Atholl 
Hotel, 16 Rothesay Place, 3. CEN 4871. 








R*®E. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A. 
approved. Licensed. Superb position ina 
lovely centre for Summer holidays. Rye 2216. 





CORNWALL, Port Isaac, Carn Haven 
Gues House, overlooking sea. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Farm produce, excel. food. Mod. 


COUNTRY Guest House on lovely Herts.- 
Essex border, 27 miles London. Good 
food, sunny rooms, Lg : oe peaceful sur- 
roundings. “* Chantry Hatfield Heath. 
Nr. Bishop’s Stortford aici Heath 263). 


ANKERTON-on-Sea. The sunny, tran- 
quil corner of Kent. Fiveways Hotel, 
Kingsdown Park. Ideal for discriminating 
folk. Large beautiful grounds; near sea. Comf., 
good food. . _ Easy reach: Canterbury. 
RA. recomm. R.A.C. listed. Whitstable 3243. 


OME to the Lakes for Autumn Sunshine. 
Highfield Vegetarian Guest House, The 
Heads, Keswick. Anne Horner. Tel. 508. 


Br inovely cs Sussex. Enjoy agar holiday 
in lovely country. Own produce. Spacious 

Comfy beds. Bus to Eastbourne. Te 
Whare Hotel, Hecea. Tel.: Horeham Rd. 32. 


We eee situated home 

poet Henley, acre sheltered garden. 
Bedside fights, a a H/C. Ample pln varied, 
well-cooked, Den | wed produce. 
Garage/ parking. om No extras. St. 
George’s Lodge, Chesswood Rd. *Phone 2621. 
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WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 





ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully and remotely situ- 
ated in heart of Welsh Mountains near Llyn 
Geirionydd. Modern comforts—very 
food and fires. Friendly and _ informal. 
5/6gns. George & Elaine Bonner, ‘Penrallt, 
Trefriw. Tel. Lianwrst 166. 


BORROWDALE, Keswick, Leathes Cottage. 
Comfortable guest house. H. & C. all 
bedrooms. Central heating. On bus route. 
Centre Sor the high hills, near Derwentwater. 


HAGFORD, Devon. An endless variety 
of wonderful Dartmoor scenery. Moor 
Park Hotel, a delightful old Coaching House, 
for hospitality & comfort. Mod. amenities. 
Cocktail Bar, Riding; Trout Fishing. Central 











for runs to "the coasts. A.A., R.A.C. Res. 
Props.: Randle & Robinson. Tel.: 2202. 
HAMES. Croft House, Burcot, near 


Abingdon, for a perfect river holiday. 


WHERE TO STAY, ‘tn—-enatlael 


SS Sygun Fawr Hospice, Nr. 

Private centre for walkers, 
clases families. ang § situated. Good 
ood, hot baths, £4 17s per week inciu- 
sive. Mr. & Mrs. Paul Work. 


EVON, Coombe Cross Hotel. Edge of 

Dartmocr. Ideal touring centre. Easy 
distance from sea; excellent food, comfort, 
secluded garden. Bovey Tracey 217611. 


Fac Windsor, Bid. Verdun, Dieppe 
(facing sea), offers comfortable accom., 

food, at reas. rates for week-ends or 
holiday periods. Also at Clos Normand, Mar- 
tin Eglise, where excellent free trout fishing 
is available. Marcel Lambert, Proprietor. 


CP d’Antibes, hois. charming villa nr. sea, 
spacious grnds., all comf, B./B. from 
21s. day. Mrs. Vines, Chateau des Alpes. 


DENSION Thélia. Pleasant garden, near 
Panthéon 25s. i 





























SWANAGE. Vegetarian Guest House in 
loveliest beauty spot, sea and ay » on 
S. nso 3 minutes sandy beach; H. ‘Cs 
Contin cooking; children welcomed. 

Golding, 7} Park Rd. Tel. 2804. 








.W.. Cornish fishing village. 
refresh in Torrevean _ Private 
Porthleven. Lt. Commdr. H. G. 


Rest, relax; 
Hotel, 
Selby. 














daily. Reductions for 
Oxford 8 miles. Boating, fishing, tennis, bil- i 
liards. A.A., R.A.C. lifton ‘ampden 232. pete Rag my Be ree 
OL? Sussex Village, comfortabie accomm. USTRIA. Hotels from 12s. daily incl. 
> — good commary e - mag 1 — Lan. 6035 or write Box 463. 
obertsbridge. Horses for hire. ns. ly 
Summer terms 6gns. Robertsbridge” 148. AGH Bus to 5 ion mest Same 
| tae of hg ge boomy | own Mg Elec. Safe ba 4 Golf 10 mins. 
safe ~- ing, acres reserved for 
nude) HB Co cicene igt, indoor tai: | GOOD Feed, Club members, commend 
toon fresh-water ee an — n"S. serve, a good socal at_a reasonable price, in 
hard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, 1.W. the “Good Food Guide” 1953-4. Entirely 





VILLAGES Magiques: £39 for 2 weeks in 
via Paris, Rome, Pompeii.. Enqs. 


Cc. I ¥ oa, hy Ltd., 66 Haymarket, S.W.1. 








BRITTANY. Pension de famillé in quiet 

seaside village. Excellent mig cook- 

~- — Maerten, Kerminic, ugasnou, 
inistére. 





revised and much enlarged, but still 5s. from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell & Co., 
37 St. Andrew’s ‘Hill, London, E.C.4. 


oF line (average 6 words). —_ No.- Is. cme, 
repayment essential -Press ‘Fues. State 
latest date iy —s “Turnstile, Loa- 
don, W.C.1 Hol. 84 
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educational school. Box 718. 
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: a i ed for yo offer share their IN T lon: 
/The engagement of persons answering these UATE Master (single) = PROFEssI ad oe tee tae che G raps are no needed! I can 
Office ; 








temporary contract, 
at salary from £1,300 to 
51,500 pet semen, poceeene w 1 





Seems & ~ 
Wl nared = SNS" "wan 
ent please enclose sumped 
capenek an 
requires Dntlc North 
B® a in — to 
Head of North R Music in Man- 
chester for his 


of Yorkshire, 

reference * Norm i re. 
Practical knowledge music essential. 
(possibly if qualifications 

) with 5 annual increments to 
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i in 
area on county town. Salary £410 
i », Bos- 
xE1S—£ASS — — 
Production Manager, 
ASSISTANT to rly 
on all in 
more ay 5 * 


Slo. 6151. 





ANTED: woman f 
WAGE ae etc., in in"“Catabogne 








‘oOoD —— & cook—see 
PINEW P' Schools ad requires 
Amwelibury, Ware, — Ware 52. 


interesting 


BELGRAVIA. Modern divan-rooms, use 
kit. & bathrm. Details: ring SLO. 8819. 


television, tennis court, etc., with 1 or 
people. PRI. 3993. 








MATRON — required, with 
knowledge cure 
small co-educational school. Box 719. 








Company. Interest in music = 

Write 

inesioten of Reman, oe 912. 
Secretary with 

E office routine, on own 








ABIAN reqs. junior 
£3 10s. p.w.. minimum... Gen. 

Sec., Fabian Society, a Dente St S.W.1. 

H./Typs., Copy Typs teresting temp. & 
grt .-time work ag ey (normal 
pe hrs. only). Excel. pay. WHI. 5 
SS aes with secretarial 

obtain 

short ong St. St » 38 
Parliament S 8. wink 0606, 
2 Broad Street j BC2 LON. 5397. 


Great Green. Newly furnished double 
bed-sitting room and kitchen e in 
gS ee p.w. Graduate 

landlords. TA. 
CL. e = a Aug. 4, in private 
house in aye age oe Sloane Sqa., 





well furn., quiet bed-sit. 66s. wkly. inclusive 
a brit. +» light, heat, baths. *Phone 
le. Suit bachelor. Box 589. 





PRIMROSE Hill. Fur. B/S rm. im priv. 
flat, prof. girl welc. Reas. Box 664. 


send particulars of 11 other ways of — 
ing rabbits. Also write for Fur Crusad 
leaflets telling you how to kill domestic onl 
mals and ultry, ~. White list of furs 
humanely obtained. Major C. Van der Byl, 
49 Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 


‘THE. a Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 a St., W.1. 
Enquiries Secretary, CUN. 883 
EANER Printers, Ltd. oy printing of Re- 
ports, Pamphlets, Le and all mer- 
cial ge etc., 189 Shoreditch High ie 
London, E.1. "Phones: Shoreditch 3889/6046. 











Smoking Mixture, the whole- 
some Coltsfoot blend; 2s 6d. per 4 ozs. 
post free. Shrimpton & Cooke, Bromsgrove. 





Loa Studio attic partly fur. for 2, 
ckg. facs., perm. Also Ige. d/bed-sit., 2 
sgle. beds, ckg. facs. Aug./part. CAN. 2890. 





PRINTING with Personality. Bookicts, re- 


Booklets, re- 
ports, 5 The Priory Press, Mal- 
vern. Est. 1898 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

Beg married couple, husband experi 
personnel management, wife yan Fa 
peyehiatric/ clinical work/lecturer, i 
/part-time employment. Box 7 
SINGLE man, 37, hard a wide com- 
mercial, foreign and 

fluent Swedish, French, 
some Spanish, shorthand-typing, ‘sks. post, 
executive or with sound prospects. Box 515. 
Se student (m. 7 24) speaks fluent 
pei 











Swedish, 
English, seek: employmen * 
torial, dicate) whi saves i Ls = 


don. Box 
ALE. Export Correspondent or interesting 
in English 
Dutch. 


Pm ay ye 
N i an ttn led Conus 
Music, Old Books. Box 548. 





lorwegian 
work). Intsts: 
Ei poct. Ore lady = sks. ——— 
t. Organising / editorial /committee. 
. French, typing, shthand. Box os 
GRADUATE Social ee male, ~ re- 
store, political, rese: exp. juent 
» seeks social/political work. Box 671. 
WANTED. in in Aberdeen, pt.-time secretl. 
work. Afternoon &/or evng. Box 632. 


LAS is experienced clerical, secretariat and 














administrative work requires interesting 
work to be done from e, 
typewriter available. Box 6! ou 





DUCATED woman i 7 
travel abroad, U. Sa x prefi 
Mother’s Help/Sec. —live as family. Box 612. 


L42Y (26) reqs. Sexes post sine Coa 


(4) welcome. 
Inale, 33), For & .~" 


OPEN- -Air job ‘¢ 
office work 
out-of-doors roa coer Bn 9 








er (male, 








XPERIENCED secretary 
E ARC. 1765/MOU. 1701. 


GOUTH African grad., » 2 years resident here, 
wants geen 


ing skill, & original approach Box 740. 





4 


SUNNY ¢ bed-sitting room, charmingly 
+» Quiet road off Platts Lane. 

Use of telephone, bath, elec. ki 

Telephone HAM. 1406. 





Te let: two furnished rooms, share kit- 
chen/breakfast-room, etc. Suit one or 
two professional women or married —— 
Finchley Road, nr. Golders Green. Box 
UNNY divan-room, hot water, cooking 


fac.; 2 mins. 2 ey Heath, Finchley 
Rd. 2gns. HAM. 9830. 








NVELOPES, 1,000 6 x 34, Buff, 12s. 
Warson, 7, Newton Avenue, N.10. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


BERKSHIRE, Ridgeway Village. Cottage 

2waits owner of corresponding personality. 
7. rooms, bthrm., garage. All mains. Tele- 
phone. £2,300 vacant _poss i Box 759. 
CORNWALL, North Cc Coast, for someone 

wantin: uMspoit country. Attractive 
house, hig sunny sheltered position over- 














LASSE sunny ae bed-sitting 
room. H. & C. Elec. » linen, etc. 
3gns. 12 Elsworthy Rd., N ow 3. PRI.0236. 


g sea; 2 sitting-rooms, 3/5 bedrooms, 
Aga kitchen, bathroom/lav.; 3-acre garden. 
Freehold. ro Approx. £2,900; offers 
considered. Box 285. 





Te let week-ends (Fri. ag small furn. flat 
in modern block, c.h., e.l. Central Lon- 
don. £6 month. Box 519. 


5. Furn s/c. quiet top flat, 4 Ige. rms., 
own bthrm. Sep. lav. Gas, power, 
geysers. Adults. 5 gns. wkly. Box 781. 


LAS single divan-room offered woman. 
Situation, quiet street, Ag 10. 
yay Ascot. Use bath, etc. Box 751 


LLONDON.—Comfortable divan-sitingroom 
in ‘riverside fiat, garden, ee 3gns. 
weekly inc. light breakfast. Box 7 


STMINSTER, smallish = sit. roe 

in pleasant private house, cooking fac., 

suit Haat accom cleaning, linen; 45s. p.w.; 
ditto, ae, 58s. p.w. Box 757. 


let: well-furnished single bed-sitting 
room in new house, constant hot water, 
linen, service. HAMpstead 8698. 


LL-furn. bed-sit. room N.W.3, to let 

with own cooking facs. £2 10s. Some 
use of lounge. PRI. 2843 after 6 p.m. 
DROF. woman has 1 or 2 pleasant well- 
P furnished rooms to let to another, in flat 
overlooking Primrose Hill; use kit. and 4 
room. 24 gns. p.w. for 2 rms. Box 789. 


WOLDINGHAM, 20 miles London. co 
fortable home offered, one . Good 
cooking, large garden. dens. w y. Box 687. 
SOMERSET, near Wincanton: Civilised all- 

elec. farm cottage, sleep 4/5, service 
avail.; free most of summer, 4} to 6gns. wk. 
according circumstances. Box 38. 


IHILLEIGH-in-Roseland. Very comfort- 
_ able fully furnished s/c flat, 4 double 
c.h.w., elec. light, long or short 



































ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


CAMBORNE ed 61-63_ Leinster Sq., 
W.2. ‘Phone BAY. 4886. Charming, com- 
fortable — rms., with board, reasonable. 

INDON, York House, 27 Philbeach Gar- 
| Fe Bari Court, S.W.5. Tel. FRO. 
7579. Seni ed & breakfast. 15s. daily. 


BRIGHT hotel (close Marble Arch), 

A white Park, 9, Lancaster Gate, W.2 (Pad. 
8406); c.h.w restaurant, 
, and breakfast. 


from 17s. 6d. 
gig tty = a en 
Swe AFRO. 
12s. las, 6d] 15s. 6d. B. & B., why. erm ee 
bed and 1 pecahfost 


ting, Ww. 
_ week. FLA. 7755. 
well- 

















from: 3hgns. ee 
contained furnished 

pat aS SB a, a Se 

PO amg 
a 

tenant required. 

FURN. a bar Se 3a pam 

quiet 


Large b, share beth, 
no linen, ae eae Box 787.” 


“Titse of hitehen, 


plied. mins. frm Now ae oe * 
. Apply: 75 Ladbroke Rd. 


‘ord 
LSreak, ook, Whit fat, off 88 bas, Stamford 














New furniture 
); lounge; bkfst.-rm. / 
cat we het; agus. weakip. Suit 
ones no ’phone as yet ye 
For inform. 


references. let pref 
*phone Park 4167, 10-1, 4-6 


ee 
Cc. 








Bon kit., or. (UTIFUL, de. or spe. be MAM. 7132. 








FUNGHLEY. tg incl. 
kit., c.h.w. facs., garden. 739. 





— available from noon August 10 onwards. 

Box 705 or Portscatho 52. 

HOUSEBOAT f. sale. Perm. home. Mains 
elec. £400. Moored Laleham. Box 696. 








ATTRACTIVE ae 6-room Cottage & 
land; piped watez, Calor gas, large stone- 
built garage & good loft, outbuildings, large 
productive gdn.; 11 acres including woodland; 
ee £1,500, vac. poss. end Sept. McCann, 
‘oderi, ‘Lianfynydd Rd., Carms., S. Wales. 
N the ancient and charming town of Ash- 
burton (lying at the hub of the South 
Devon tourist and holiday traffic) a period 
house, situated in a main thoroughfare’ § well- 
equipped and widely reputed as a café and 
guest house, is for sale. Apply Box 520. 








FOLKESTONE (outskirts). Buildi 1g plot, 
44 ft. frontage x 180 ft. No 10ad charges. 
Architect’s plan apeseeg by council. £200 


or offer. Box 6 


‘OR Sale. Ss able sterling. Dordogne, 
France. Small stone cottage, suit artist. 
Perfect condition. Situated 10 minutes’ walk 
from St. Léon-sur-Vézére in cave district. 
Excellent view over valley. Cistern water. 
House 106 metres externally. 2 rooms, 
loft, 2 acres, fruit trees, vineyard. Box 683. 


SCHOOLS 
Seer Hill School, - a Oak Hill Park, 
Co-educa 1 


Day Schoo 
e Friendly Society 











owned _ et “yy 
of Parents and G. SOE Junior 
and Senior Schooka 1 18 gens. Th School has 
a small group of wee! beanders and there 
aa 2/3° vacancies at present. Boarding charge 
25gns. p. term in addition to tuition fees. 


TIS Green School, 68 Fortis Green, 

N.2, is opening a Nursery Department 

in Sept. for babies under 2 years, with few 

vacancies for children between 2-5 yrs. Daily 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Tel. Tudor 1266. 


Hit House, Steeple Claydon, nr. Bletch- 
ley, Bucks, home boarding school, co-ed., 
2-12. Fees £50 term. academic re- 
sults. ee “gemma in holidays. 
Mrs. J..E. M. Winter, B.A 














ANTED to rent, unfurnished large old 
Bam 2 with s ¢, large rooms 





Lee-Blackheath area. 
es ry ede” Rd., Bromiley, Kent. 
YOUNG —— Ss this month 

urgently — as — 
London area. heck working Box 570 





OUNG teacher (f.) ure. er room or 
Y rooms E. London (furn/unfurn.). Cke. 
facils. No attendance. Reas. rent. Box 686. 

OUN! ter (employed), wife and child, 
Y ee cok yon bony Bg Fo Cen- 

tral London, moderate rent. 

. acc. London reqd. by yng. — by 

Sept. Rent in advance. Box 767. 
MUSICIAN —- requires unfurnished 

maisonette, Kensington. ae, —— 
mately £200, no premium. Box 7 

ORD. Grads. seck furn. = or house, 

pang > ee up to 1 mile Glos. Green, 
Farquharson, Brasenose College. 

WANT, by girl student, large un/ y 

furn. room, kitchenette, bath., ; 

wd. share. <Lheltea /Chancery Lane vicinity 

from Sept./Oct. Max. £100 p.a. Box 517. 

















= New School, Kings Langicy, Herts. 
Day and Boardin ge | for Coos — 
girls from 6 to 18. well-balanced 
hod of education, te on 
Rudolf Steiner's principles, avoids carly 
—_ tion and aims at os eamebiion the indivi- 
ja Me aged, - gifts of the — while 
ig truly 
or Se we Leaving Examinations. 
fees. Prospectus on request. 
S: Mary’s Town and Country School. 
School: 38-40 Eton Avenue, Ham end 
abel rat. 4306. 








" Moderate 








exams. 
E. Paul, Ph. 
INDRUSH School, 55 Boon — 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 has a few vacancies 
—children 3-11 years, =. emeerucons term. 
Apply Secretary, PRI. 
ha age Girls’ ‘Sched Oxford, 10 = . 
niversity age; smal] classes; exceptiona 
cultural and musical opportunities, self- 
verning community. Principals, Miss M. L 
fee, MA. Miss E. M. Snodgrass, M.A. 


READERS’ MARKET 














Nz family, one child, seek furnished flat 
or cottage London area or ¢asy access, 
beginning of August. Box 673. 

[RDIAN parm journalist on India’s only British 

* on deave with family, des- 

peuathy needs ie "sepeeena London /country 
Aug.-Sept., 8-10 gns. p.w. Box 760. 

require for honty- 

oo ee a Soe oniiiener area, 














and all rubber surgical 





liances sent on by registered S 
ior our free price list now. H. Fier. 
tag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 





R Sale: “ Horizon,” ——— > from July, 
1941; Original Drawings by Phil May, £1 
each; Spanish and Russian Linguaphones, £6 
each; Complete set Italian Linguaphone 
ae as new; Handmade Clavichord, £27, 
rs 
ANTED: Elizabeth Taylor’s “A View 
of the Harbour,” pubd. Peter Davies; 
Handbook Marxism; Trotsky’s History; Foo!s- 
cap Filing Cabinet. 


Send no money or goods in reply to the 
advertisements, but write first to NS. & N 
Readers’ Market, Great Turnstile, mentionmg 


advertisement. and details (separate letter a 
each item). Charges under this heading, 
first word, 10d. a word after, including = 
warding replies. 
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LECTURE COURSES, . ote.—continued 
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TYPING, etc.—continued 





ERMAID on Royal Exchange (Man. og 
M Bernard Miles in “ Loy a “4 on., 
Wed & Fri, 6 pm. Tues. & 8.13 
p.m. Sat., 2.30 & 8 15 p.m. 2s. 6d. Pu 8 
‘ABTS. Tem. 3334. Last 2 days, 5.0 & 8 0. 
** Arms and the Man,” with Alec Clunes, 
and “ The Bespoke Overcoat.” Beautifully 
piayed.” Daily Sketch. Mems. 
ERCURY, W.11. July 15-25 at 8 p.m. p.m. 
Paul Draper dances. Virginia Davis sings. 


NITY. (EUs. 5391.) 
Comedy  “* No! 
Mems, 2s. 6d. p.a. 
*VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. . Until | July 19: 
“La Kermesse Heroique ” (A). From 
July 20: ** Bicycle Thieves r o tage 
EOPLE’ S Pal. Adv. 3331. » July 19, 
7.30. ‘Caroline Cherie ” oo “@rench). 


UDOVKIN Memorial:  “ 








Cobley’s farcical 
Weds.-Suns. 7.30. 


“Storm Over 
Asia,” Two Showings, 5 and 8 p.m., Sat., 
July 18. Eng. sub-tities. At S.C.R., 14 Ken- 
sington Square, W.8. Tickets 2s. 6d. in adv. 
(Ww S. 1571), at door 3s. Fo OS ewe 
POLAND Triumphant! National Libera- 
tion Day Celebration—Sun., July 19, 7 
p.m., Whitehall on. Kyla Greenbaum, 
Ewan MacColl, W.M.A. Singers, Polish Folk 
Dance Group. Delightful, colourful evening 
of music, poetry, song and dance. H.E. the 
Polish Ambassador will honour the occasion. 
r. Wm. Pearson (Sec. Scot. Area, N.U.M.) 
will speak. Tickets 2s. 6d. and Ils. from 
British-Polish Friendship Soc., 81 Portland 
Pl., W.1 (LAN. 6593). Write or call for 
tickets immediately—no sales at door! 


NTERNATIONAL Friendship League 
C.L.B. Dance, Sat., July 18, 7.30-11. Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion ‘Square. Tickets . 4s. 








DANCING, pleasant atmosphere at The 
Blue Danube Club, 153 Finch’ Rd., 
‘N.W.3. every Sat. & Sun., $.30-12. oncert 
classical records, Fridays 3. 15. Mems. 


‘CENTRAL London Fabian. Society Summer 
Party, N.W.8, nr. Tube, Saturday, July 
18, 8-12 p.m. Adm. 3s. For address *phone 
PRI. es until 6 p.m. Saturday, afterwards 
PRI. 0274 

~ CONCERTS — 


AMES Gibb Recital. Beethoven, Shostaco- 
vich, Khachaturian. Sat., July 18, 7.30. 

2s. 6d., including ref’mnts. Details: Shelley, 
HA AM. 6277. Hampstead B. S.F.S. 


\T. Marylebone Parish Church, N.W.1. 
Saturday, July 18 at 3.30 p.m. The 
Renaissance Singers. Director: Michael 
Howard, Organ: Ralph Downes. Musica 
Sacra introduced by Denis Stevens. Fayrfax, 
Monteyerdi, Pt Purcell, Greene. 
EXHIBITIONS 


ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 
on show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 
Iflustrated catalogue Is post free. 








Cats B.C. 2000—A.D. 1953. 300 paintings, 
bronzes, ceramics, etc., at the R.W.S. 
Gallery, 26 Conduit St., W.1. Daily 10-5. 


FLOWER, Books from the Society of Herba- 
lists. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s 





uate, S.W.1. Open till Aug. 29. Mons., 
eae Fris., Sats. 10-6, Tues & Thurs. 10-8. 
Admission free. 

HE Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood. Exhibi- 

tion of Original Drawings by Robert 
and James Adam. Admission free. Week- 
days 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. 210-’bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. 


AINSBOROUGH: Open till August 4. 

Graham Sutherland: Open till August 9. 
Arts Council Exhibns. Tate Gallery. Mon., 
Fri. Sat., 10-6; Tues., Wed., Thurs., 10-9; 
Sun. 2-6.. Adm Is. to each exhibition. 











.C.A. Gallery, 17-18 Dover St., W.1. sere 
I British k. 


or’ Ka 
August 1. Daily 11-6. Sundays 2-6. 


IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St. W.1. 
es ay Work of J. Braque. Till July 18. 
From July 21: Collectors’ oice. 
HE Coffee House, 3 Nofthumberiand 
Avenue. Cynthia Fuller. July 12 -Aug. 9. 














FURNISHING to a Figure. Furn. rooms 
designed to help those with limited bud- 
gets. Heal & Son, 196 Tort. Ct. Rd., W.1. 


ANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George St, 
W.1. Space in Colour: Paintings selec- 
ted by Patrick Heron. Until August 7. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
28 Portman Sq., W.1. Exhibitions: 
Medicine under Three Queens—Elizabeth 1 
Anne, Victoria: Medicine of Aborigin 
Peoples in the British Commonwealth. Daily 
(Sun. exc) 10-5. Adm. free. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


XENTRAL London Fabian Society, “Wed., 

July 22, 7.30 P.m., at St. Anne’s House, 
57 Dean St., ‘1. “The Economic Threat 
of Japan.” Speaker : The Rt. Hon. Arthur 
eer M.P. Adm. 2s. 


“ $ouT! H Africa’s Liberal “Party tg dis- 
cussion by South Africans, uly 24, 7 
p.m. Room 32, Kingsway Hall, & F 


OM Wardle (“* Peace News ”) 2 ~ © Passive 

Resistance,” at New Generation Group, 
Studio House, 1 Hampstead Hill Gdns., Ross- 
lyn Hill, | Monday, July 20, at 8 p.m. 


ACK from Ellis Island. Stuart Morris, 

General Secretary Peace Pledge Union, 
will speak about his experiences on Ellis Island 
and in ‘the U.S.A. Monday, July 20, 8 p.m. 
Mary Ward Hall, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
Admission free. Peace Pledge Union, 6 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


R: R. AMPONSAH of the Gold Coast 
Cocoa Marketing Board, on “Current 
Events in the Gold Coast, ” W.AS.U., 13 
Cheisea Embankment, Sun., July 19, 4 'p.m, 

















THE Rosenbergs Should Not Have Died. 

Help their children. Hear Mrs. Leah 
Manning. Percy Belcher, Monica Whately, 
Rev. A. D. Belden. Poem (set to music) by 
Ethel Rosenberg and their Letters. 7.30 p.m., 
St. Pancras Town Hall, July 23. National 
Rosenberg Defence Committee. 


LLUSTRATED Lecture: At the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts, 17 —— St. Wl, 
on Wednesday, July 22, 8.15 p “* British 
Painting in the Fifties, > by oS Allo- 
way. Members 2s., Guests 3s. 


EONARD: Cassini... Talk on Musical Life 

in Rumania. Met leading composers and 
musicians during recent visit. Sunday, July 
26, at 33 Pembridge Sq., W.2 (Notting Hill 
Gate Tube), 7.30 p.m. Chair: Harry Fran- 
cis. British Rumanian Friendship Assn., 40 
Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 











VERNON Rosetti: “Pamphlets and Pro- 
gress’, Hamp. Ethical Socy., 4 p.m. Sat. 
July — 18, Burgh 


J tinea Discussion Group, South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red »Lion 

W.C.1. Friday, Jul. 17. 7.15 p.m. Mr. 
Schonfeld “Commonwealth of World 
Citizens.” 


SOUTH pina Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Mornings 
at 11 o'clock. July 19. R. Clements “ Social 
Fact and Fiction.” Questions after lecture. 
Admission free. 

AGHAVAN N. Iyer on “Fashions in 

Moral Philosophy,” Friday, July 24 at 
8.15. Chairman: Claude Houghton. All welc. 
No coll London Branch, Indian Insti- 

















HITECHAPEL Art Gallery. Thomas 
Rowlandson (1756-1827) yn and 
Watercolours and James Mager) Fe (1757-1815) 
Coloured Engravings. Daily 11-6. Sundays 
2-6, closed Mondays. 


THE Royal Pavilion, eg 

wags to the public until July 26” oad 
to the U.N. Civil Aviation Conference being 
held there. 


BEAux ‘Arts Gallery, Bruton Pl., W.l. 
Summer Exhibition of Modern Paintings. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.1. 
Coronation Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Paintings. Hours 10-6, Sat. 10-1. 


ROYAL College of aes Coronation Year 
Exhibition, Victoria Albert Museum, 
S.W.7. July 11-August 9, y By 10-6 weekdays 
and Saturdays; 2.30-6 Sundays. Adm. Free. 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 

W.1. Mary Cassatt (1845-1927) 25 paint- 
ings and pastels. First London Exhibiticn. 
Daily 10-5. P50. Sat. 10-12.30. 


i[ EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
Selected French paintings XIX and XX 
Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


SELECTED English 19th Century Paintings 
at Green & Abbott, 35 St. George Street, 
Ww. 1. July 2-30. 


RUNS. Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St., W.1. Names to Remember. 


LA. "Gallery, 1S_ Lisle St., Leics. Sq., 
W.C.2. Anna Vorster, Paintings Also 


‘sai Lending Library. Dly. 11-6 Sats. inc. 





























tute of Culture, 62 Queen’s Gardens, W.2. 


A. L. BURNET: “ America and Us.” At 
“Ethical Church, 4a Inverness Pl., W.2, 
Sun., July 19, at 11 a.m. 


HHEOSOPHY. Public Lectures, Sundays. 

7 p.m. July 19. “The Mysteries o 
Character.” All welco No collection. 
United Lodge of Theosophists, 62 Queen’s 

ns., W.2. Leinster Terrace bus stop, Bays- 
water Rd., Paddington, or Lancaster Gate 
Stn., nr. Devonshire Terrace, Craven Rd. 








ouse, Well ‘Walk, N.W.3. 


Hwy Study Group > Bucking- 

Street C.2, welcomes” new stu- 
dents for: 1953-4, Mondays 6.45 ee. be- 
pains: . 5; Subject: ious, 
Movements from enact I ee 
Present. Widely experienced teacher, Ph, 
lively stimulating discussions. Enquiries: 
TERminus 3195. % 8-10 a.m. or write Adelphi, 
c/o 8 Regent Square, W-C.l. 


rEW tt fh on social prob- 








W thought and 
lems—drop a card now to Research 

s, Ipsden, Oxon, for full 

details of Research "Communications Project. 


ADMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial ‘Train- 
ing. Expert advice on careers. Individual 

posts found for all qualified 
students, _ Courses for Political, ‘ospital, 
Hotel and Library work; Journalism, Adver- 
tising, Languages and Foreign. Shorthands 
and in Management; also. in English . for 
Foreign Students. Intensive training for 

juates. Scholarships available. Resident 
and day students. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s Secretarial 
College, 2 Arkwright Rd..N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 


JPEAL Career for the i R Spas | 
Woman. Stenotyping (machine shorthand) 
is speedy and easy to learn; used increasingly 

leading home and overseas organisations 
for special reporting and higher grade secre- 
tarial work. Interesting and progressive 
careers with opportunities for work abroad, 

od remuneration and status. Demand for 
trained stenotypists now exceeds supply. 
—. ae Prospectus of day and evening 

or call for demonstration. Palan 

Colles 229/231, High esa W.C.1. 
Tel : HOLborn 916. 


Fae Tuition Coase: School of 
Foreign Languages and School of En an 

for Foreign Nationals, 63 Oxford St., 
Tel. Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign tanaeeee 
taught in day and aa classes, or private 
og, beginners and all grades. Intensive 
y Classes in English and preparation for 
Canidae: Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
ourses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus _free. 


HANOVER School of Modern Languages. 
All languages, English for Foreigners. 
Intensive Courses. Day & Evening Classes. 
Private tuition. Preparation for Exams. 
ot one ns — 1 Hanover Sq., 
W.1. GRO. 7 


NO8TH- oe wen Prince of 
Wales Rd., N.W.S (GUL. 1154). Full- 
time and part-time “day courses beginning 
Sept. for G.C.E. Adv. level (Arts & Econs. 
subjects). Prof. business quals., Secretarial 
work, Management, Commerce, Shthnd.-Typg. 


ANGUAGES incl. Russian, English _ for 
foreigners, in comf. informal at 


























Dees. Es ge express service. 
gener, 6 Vico — uLondoe, SW. 


ABBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbey 
Houce, Victoria St., ba | ae Et 


Fitst-class_ ty Rapid uplicating . Ge 
colours), Linttlethicg, theses, oie als, etc, 
Dra /typing/ bg me: report- 

and express service. 
Please saath BAY. 1786. les 


LE a 














Road, N.19. ARC. 1765, Ext’ 
ECRETARIAL Aunts for a of 

ote Secretarial Services, dexthondt* tes 

etc. Licerary and commercial typing, dupli- 


out etc. Four-day service for any h 
sO j2 . and Bui isin saat ion 

ui s, Trafal 
W.C.2. Whitehall 6411/2, Saar 


AZEL Porteous ve t 
HAE, L, Play of : echnical MS. eT ees 








personal highly by Bn 
writers, 79 1 Hamilton Rd, » Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
MELPRED Furst—T: Theses. 


ypewriting 
Novels, Pl tod Film Scripts, Scientific 
Mss23 etc., copi by B cron. td typists under 
personal supervision. |C Gers 
for Mi Fri Latin work done. 7 days’: service 
-. Eos of eny length by arrangement, 24-hr. 


service. 267 Goldhurst Terrace, 
oy .W.6. MAI. 7479. 58 


"THE Hampstead Secretarial Bureau. Bfiicient 
work by intelligent typists. Careful check- 
ing, Tw nll =. 7 hours a 3 duplicating. 
od. chai 

ai London, Nws "HAM § 8879. 
ee McDougall for typing, translations, 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Kensington 
8. WEStern 5809. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS - 














ANEURIN |! Bevan starts in this week’s 
Tribune” a most important series of 
articles: “In Place of the Cold War.” He 
discusses current events in Russia and makes 
far-reaching proposa's for negotiation ® with 
- —s bepes ef B ova — can obtain 
i Next 9 issues o' © for 2s. 6d. from 
“ Tribune,” 222 7 Sent. Leadon ion, W.C.2. 


“THE Crown and the Cash.”—Common- 
sense about the see woagy A Fee 
—— by Emrys Hughes, from 
ousman’s Bkshop., 3 Bictto Ri. N.4. 


LIN ” English literary quarterly pub. 

Paris. New issue just out. Articles by 

i Genét, J. P. Sartre, Henry eye 3s. 2d. 
Trance Features, 15 New Row, W.C.2. 








“ 





at Language Centre, Gayton Rd., oon > 
Expd. teachers, mod. fees. HAM. 


Pr rend. Ox vais for Gen. Cert. “. aoa 
f., Camb., Northn.); London 
Bsc. 5 B.Sc.Econ.,. LL.B., B.D., De- 

sone Law Exams., etc. ey tse. ’ Pros- 

us from C. D. Par 
pt. VH92, Wolsey Hall, ak tise, 1894). 


SapLETE Secretarial Training and 
shorter courses for graduates or older 

—_ at Davies’s, White vay Addison 
Rd., W.14. Telephone: Park 446 


UCH-typing and/or Siswiiead Private 
tuition. Bayswater 1786. 


V. Tutors, G.E.C. & Degree, day & 
evg. 20 Berwyn Rad., S.E.24. TUL. 4352. 


CH-TYPEWRITING in 12 private 
lessons. Peggy Sutton. FLA. 7967 p.m. 


he ie samy itar tuition, Segovia style. Be- 
ourses, regardless of age. Free 

Folder: tes Williams, nish Sag 12 

Little Newport Street, W.C.2. GER. 6457. 


EXPERT Tuition in interpretation jad tech- 
nique of pianoforte playing—Leschetizky 
Method. Tanya Polunin L.R.A.M. BAY 2816. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


(CHALLENGE to Britain is a personal chal- 
lenge to all socialists. New Statesman 
readers can discuss it ‘at Fabian Summer 
Schools, August 15/September 5. Particulars 
from Schools Secretary, Fabian Society, 11 
Dartmouth St., London, S.W.1. 
































“ s° you’re goi to the University? ” 
Freshers’ erence, Sept. 21-24, at 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. Checkendon 221. 
TH! Linguists’ Fae 20 Grosvenor Place, 
uly at 6 p.m. Sefior Juan 
P. Staeagen: = Pas Pucbios del Mar Caribe.” 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 











'ONFERENCE on “ Democratic Rights for 

Kenya Africans,” Sunday, July 19, 10.30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. at Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, $.W.1. Speakers in- 
clude Mbiyy Koinange. Chair: Miss Monica 
Whately. Apply for credentials to Kenya Pro- 
visional .Cttee., 112 Clarendon Rd., W.11. 


‘THE Isobel Cripps Centre is arranging for 
New groups to start in the last week of 
September for a course of 40 evening lessons, 
one a week, spread over a year allowing for 
holidays. Those who wish to study a 

which will help them to overcome tension and 
pomucel faults aia leave them able to manage 











better should apply to the Secre- 





[RVING Galleries, 17 Soy % St., Leicester 
Sq. Oil Paintings D’ Albertson. 
Until July 25. 10-5 (Se. 10-12). 





tary, The Isobel a s Centre, 18 Lansdowne 
Roai one PARK 7222. Private lessons con- 
tinue as usual. 








GOLDSMITHs’. College; New Cross, 
S.E.14. Evening Department Saas 
School, Aug. 1-8, e Hill, Pulborou 
“The Village.” ‘Inclusive charge £5 10s 
Write Head, Evening Dept. 


POTTERY Course _ be held in Bath. 

August 17-28. Fee £10 10s. Non-resi- 
dent. Full details from: John Shelly. The 
Bath Pottery, Barton Buildings, Bath 


DRAMA Schools. Three Arts Centre, _ 
don, W.1. Day School July 27-Au 
Signs. Evening School Aug. 10-21, 4 Stems 
Dir.: Marian ylor. All branches Dramatic 
Art for teachers, actors, producers. Details: 
Mrs. M. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


ENSORY Summer School at ‘Braziers, 

Ipsden, Oxon, Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Discus- 

sion theme with painting, dance & drama, etc. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


IRST-class Dupl Typing serv. Dicta- 
tion. Theses, Mis etc. Confidential. 
Miss Stone, 446 Strand W.C.2. TEM. 5984. 























UPLICATING eficienty and pi iy 
executed. Broadwa' . 
22 ‘Seamark Avenue, Wimuldon er 6195. 





OOKS that matter on Sociology are the 
B a of the Fabian Bookshop, 11 
th Street, S.W.1 


MOUNTAINS, Himalaya, Africa, etc. Lists: 
Chyngton Books, Seaford, Sussex. , 


” A iimmeon: Childhood” by Jessie R. 
paraene. “*Commonsense and sincer- 
ity ”. - Neill. “Can be unreservedly 
Bo EM, "Daily Mail. By post 
from the Kingston Ctinic, E dinburgh. 9. 


THE Temple Fortune Bookshop specialises 
in Maps and Guides. But we have a 
nice selection of books to interest the col- 
lector, the gardener, and the lover of good 
food. Please come and see for. yourself. 
Temple Fortune ek 5 Beauchamp 
Place, Brompton Rd., S.W. 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books er New Books 
quickly supplied. Wanted : Transition, 
Horizon, Partisan & Little Reviews, P. 
New D+ sos Be & similar Periodicals. fans 
ibraries Bi Prva +l books pur. 
chased. Fisher & Rosteliiere. 4 
High St., ketien N.6. MOU. nae. 
GBRMAN Literature bought & sold.—Con- 
tinental Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
Lane, E.1—by appointment only. MOU. 1482. 
Niteneaged | The Only Book Hunters er 
ed in tracing Out-of-Print & Scarce 
Books. nd your “ wants ”’ list to Nimrods, 
3 Litchfield St., Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 
GBEMAN books in 7: rooms: ed 381 
ee Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 303 


























pret E Buecher Gesucht! R. - E. 
Steines 64 Teleatth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924. 


Alt. good books; socialist literature, Pen- 
guins, Horizon, Reprint Soc., bought. 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. Riv. 7. 
Hiscbjers literature, poles & = kindred 
subjects. Good prices paid for books. in 
all languages. Feliner, 28 Suicowmn Street, 
W.C.1. MUSeum 4203. 


GREEK Bookshop, coereer wa Byzantine and 

modern books in several | . Rare 

books—Travel, Archaecol., Art, istory. Cata- 

nae Ss issued.’ Zeno, Booksel rg ee 
6 Denmark St., W C.2.. TEM. 


MERICAN Magazines b sere al 
A subscription. National ref ver 
47s. 6d.; Life (Int.), 57s 6d.; 
chanics, 32s; 


te Price List 
11 Buchanan St. B 

















UMfermaton aad What a ‘ay believe? In- ae 


literature on 
“heer hast ee “17a Hlesniadee St., 
Fon ny 


More een on Pages 85, 86 87 
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